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THE MAN BEHIND 
THE “DAILY MAIL” 


ORD NORTHCLIFFE is 
the world’s most famous 
journalist. He is the most talked- 
about man in England; the best 
liked—the most hated. 
It was Lord Northcliffe, you 
remember, whorevealed the short- 
age of high explosive shells and 
so insistently demanded reform 
that a coalition cabinet resulted. 


One thing more than any other 
illustrates the thoroughness of the 
man—the big way in which he 
does everything. And that is the 
story about the starting of the 
* Datly Mail’’—newspaper extra- 
ordinary, with a circulation of 
more than a million daily, 

’ “Northcliffe was a year getting 
ready. The fledgling paper was 
issued daily, almost complete in 
every respect, for three months 
before a single copy was sold to 


the public. In these three months. 
Northcliffe was scouring the 
world for men, appraising ma- 
terial, sounding tendencies, get- 
ting ready to deliver a thrust that, 
when delivered, carried convic- 
tion and knowledge.” 


How easy to apply these words 
to advertising! How similar the 
preparation that precedes every 
successful advertising campaign 

Clients of ADVERTISING 
HEADQUARTERS will tell you 
that not the least of the service 
rendered is that which comes 
before a single advertisement is 
written—the preparation for the 
task ahead—the choosing the right 
road—the guarding against even 
the possibility of mistakes. 

Once the fundamentals are 
right — ‘Keeping Everlastingly 
At It Brings Success.” 


N.cW.... AY ER &. SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Boston 


CHICAGO 
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5 ere FARM MARKET istaking over 
50% of all automobiles sold to-day. 


In 1918 the American farmer will have three billion 
dollars more to spend than in 1917. 


Auto accessory manufacturers must cultivate 


The Standard Farm Market 


(Over 1,100,000 Farm Homes) 
to sell these auto-owning farmers. 


Advertisers in this line spent more money last year 
in The Standard Farm Papers than in any other farm 
publications of equal circulation. 


Here is a steadily growing market that no manu- 
facturer can afford to neglect. 


The facts in detail are at your disposal and without 
obligation. Ask for them. 


THE STANDARD FARM PAPERS 
ARE 
The Indiana Farmer Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1844 Established 1880 
Pacific Rural Press The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1870 Established 1881 


; : 
The Farmer, St. Paul Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1882 Established 1870 


The Ohio Farmer Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1848 Established 1896 


The Michigan Farmer Progressive Farmer 
Established 1843 Established 1886 


CE ag Birmingham, Raleigh, 
—" ae 1841 . Memphis, Dallas 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Conway Building, Chicago 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


The Standard Farm Papers represent over one million one hundred thousand money makers 
All Standard Farm Papers are members of °A. B. C. 
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Training Salesmen for the Harder 
Requirements Ahead 


\ow Is the Time to Reinspect Old Ways of Selecting and Developing 
Men to See If They Measure Up to the Needs 


By George L. Willman 


Of The Studebaker Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


HEN Kaiser Bill quit mak- 

ing toys, tools and tints in 
1914, and became the world’s 
greatest trouble maker, Uncle 
Sam had to keep right on farm- 
ing and do a lot more tinkering 
than ever before to keep the kids 
in toys and the paintmakers in 
pigments. The United States bids 


fair, in other words, to be not 
only the world’s greatest agri- 


nation, but also the 
world’s greatest manufacturing 
nation. And after the war, there 
will be factories, men and ma- 
chinery all ready to begin mak- 
ing things to build up that which 
the things they used to make tore 
down—from the Age of Destruc- 
tion to the Age of Construction. 
And the new era will also be the 
new era of salesmanship, because 
what we make we must sell, or 
cease making. 

In the past, most of us have 
really had a very easy time of it 
taxing orders for the few things 
we made, and almost as easy a 
tine collecting for them. We 
sa'esmen like to pride ourselves 
o: our “splendid salesmanship,” 
bu. some time—perhaps soon—we 
ar. going to have more just rea- 
sous for pride in salesmanship 
thon just “orders.” There are ex- 
ce tions necessary to prove the 
tus, but the public is even buy- 
in) cash registers, adding ma- 
chines and life insurance with less 
real salesmanship than ever be- 
fore—until production increases! 


cultural 


The manufacturer sells or dis- 
tributes his goods through mid- 
dlemen, dealers, retailers, jobbers, 
agents. To increase sales he must 
“stimulate” the sales of the mid- 
dlemen. He can increase or im- 
prove advertising to stimulate 
public demand. He might even 
sell his goods by advertising, and 
let the middleman hand out the 
packages, which is perfectly good 
“merchandising.” But as produc- 
tion increases, competition in- 
creases, the supply of a given 
commodity will represent perhaps 
half a dozen brands all of equal 
value, and they will fill that 
superficial demand susceptible to 
advertising influence. To put it 
in another way, supposing produc- 
tion increased to a point where 
several manufacturers of a given 
commodity produced that com- 
modity in huge quantities, and 
each manufacturer made his goods 
just as good as the others, and 
advertised with equal force and 
effectiveness, then would we have 
a neck and neck race, each manu- 
facturer getting his share ever 
after and each enjoying equal 
peace and prosperity forever? 
Doesn’t sound reasonable, does it? 

When this time comes, there is 
going to be one determining fac- 
tor of success—intelligent sales 
work. Temporary increases in 
sales occasioned by 
“campaigns,” etc., are not indica- 
tions of sales efficiency—rather of 
inefficiency, like stimulating a 


Table of Contents on page 158 
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weak heart with whiskey, or in- 
active digestion with physics. 
Good advertising, however, is a 
merchandising necessity and like 
good sales work will become even 
more necessary in the future than 
it has ever been before. But 
when production more nearly fills 
ultimate demand, advertising must 
have the help of the other twin 
—salesmanship. 

And our salesmanship must be 
done largely by the middleman 
over whom our control is by con- 
sent, not by force, and he will 
give his consent to control only 
so long as we can show him 
profit or self-interest. Of course 
in some cases the loss of repre- 
sentation may be a tacit threat, 
but the exercise of control by 
threat does not inspire loyal co- 
operation, nor does it promote 
that personal enthusiasm and in- 
spiration which is so necessary to 
successful sales work. You must 
have the dealer “with you.” 

The point of contact between 
the manufacturer and the middle- 
man may be through various 
mediums—correspondence, house- 
organs, trade letters, advertising 
and publicity and through sales- 
men. Of these, the greatest is 
the salesman. 


OVERPLAYING “HOUSE POLICY” IN 
SALES TALK 


Yet before discussing the sales- 
man just a word about that thing 
we call “policy of the house,” 
meaning that impression which 
the attitude of a business house 
toward its dealers and the pub- 
lic makes upon the dealer’s mind. 
It is well said that every business 
firm is the lengthened shadow of 
a man. Every business firm has 
a certain “personality.” It seems 
to think, plan and act in a way 
individual to itself. This expres- 
sion of a business firm toward 
the public and especially toward 
the dealer is vitally important. 

Just what that attitude is, is 
basic, and it is in the mind and 
heart of the owner or dominating 
executive of that business insti- 
tution, and therefore cannot be 
changed very much unless you 
change the man at the top, or get 


him to have a change in heart. 
We will assume, however, that h« 
is big hearted, broad minded anc 
wise—which most men must be tc 
reach the top of a business insti 
tution. 

This is why it is so importan! 
that you get salesmen capable o: 
appreciating broad-minded busi 
ness policies, and that you give 
them ample opportunity to know 
the policy makers of a busines: 
and to learn first hand what the 
policy of the house toward it: 
dealers and the public really is. 

Personally, I do not believe it 
is good business or good sales 
manship to harp too much on the 
“fairness of the house and its lib 
eral policy toward dealers.” Ii 
the house is sincere and genuine 
in its fairness and liberality, the 
dealers and public will find it out 
soon enough without a sales and 
publicity campaign. It is far bet- 
ter business and salesmanship to 
assume that fairness and liberality 
are, as a matter of course, a part 
of the firm’s attitude toward the 
dealer and public. A good sales- 
man possesses that quality of per- 
sonality which proclaims honesty, 
fairness, liberality and _ sincerity. 
He is the kind of a man that you 
take for granted represents a 
strictly reliable and_ reputable 
house. His whole bearing toward 
the customer should indicate the 
high character of the house and 
of himself without “sales talk” on 
the subject. 

“Personal business intimacy” 
between a firm and its customer- 
dealers is a relationship of doubt- 
ful and perhaps dangerous value 
—even when sincere on both 
sides! The opinions and sugges- 
tions of dealers in reference to 
goods and merchandising methods 
are valuable, but a business house 
which depends too much on the 
opinion of dealers in formulating 
policies is in a bad way. It 
weakens its position and prestige 
and places itself under obliga- 
tions which later on may be diffi 
cult or dangerous to carry out. 
That house which is so sure oi 
its goods and merchandising plans 
that it does not have to depend 
upon outside help’ may some 
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“HOME RULE” on 
the Pacific Coast 


THE number of eastern manufacturers 
who maintain sales organizations, assem- 
bling plants, factory or distributing depots 
on the Pacific coast is constantly increas- 
ing. This western development is not a 
chance growth. It’s a necessary response 
to growing demands in a growing country. 














To be fully qualified to undertake west- 
ern advertising, the H. K. McCann Com- 
pany established an office in San Francisco 


nearly five years ago. Here we plan west- 
ern campaigns for eastern clients— and 
eastern campaigns for western clients. But 
of greatest importance is the fact that with 
our four offices we are fully equipped to 
direct national campaigns for any client, 
east or west. 


We have a book,“ Advertising Service,” that we 
will gladly send on request to interested parties. 





THE H. K.McCANN COMPANY 
61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Cleveland Toronto 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 
461 MARKET STREET 
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times be narrow and even wrong, 
but it will at least have usually 
a pretty clean-cut policy and one 
of permanency—and we love to 
follow a leader who sticks to his 
course, even if he is perhaps a 
little surer than he is sane. And 
a salesman who has faith in the 
house and its ways will get farther 
in the end than the one who al- 
ways says, “By George, | think 
you are right. I'll take that up 
with the house and get them to 
change it!” 

Permanency of policy builds 
prestige—except in those excep- 
tions where the policy is wrong. 
It is far more important that a 
salesman should be able to out- 
line, define and explain policy— 
its reasons, necessity, advantage 
and justice—than to talk volu- 
bly on the fairness and _lib- 
erality of the house. The policy 
of every successful business which 
is conducted along national sell- 
ing lines must be formulated in 
the mutual interest of both the 


house and the dealer, and if the 
rights of the 


stockholders and 
owners of that business are to be 
conserved, the benefit of the 
doubt should not always be 
against the house. You can’t buy 
good will by giving away profits 
—unless the board of directors so 
vote at their regular meeting. The 
good will which the salesman buys 
at his own personal discretion 
very soon becomes “easy money,” 
or precedent, or something that 
becomes a habit which leaves very 
bad feelings later on if denied. 
If you want to win respect, stand 
up for your rights politely, but 
patiently and persistently. 

These preliminary remarks are 
doubtless platitudes to the reader 
of Printers’ Ink, but they are too 
often the platitudes that are for- 
gotten when we hire that “new 
salesman.” 


HOW TO GET THE RIGHT MEN 


If in the future, it is true that 
we shall need more “intensive” 
sales work, then obviously we 
shall need better men to do this 
work; and to obtain better men, 
we must hire them with a more 
comprehensive view of their ulti- 


INK 


mate job in mind. One of the 
most important considerations ‘s 
their apparent qualifications reai!y 
to represent the house—we necd 
big men to reflect big, broai- 
minded policies truly. Perhajs 
the first essential to success 
wholesale selling is the ability of 
the salesman to win and keep the 
confidence of the dealer. He can «i 
this only by being big enough him 
self to deserve confidence and in- 
telligent enough to help the dealer 
with encouragement, good con- 
structive suggestions and sound 
business advice. Our success docs 
not lie merely in being able to 
sell the dealer a bill of goods. In 
a large measure it depends on 
our ability to sell him on methods 
and means of disposing of our 
goods to his customers. The good 
wholesale salesman in the future 
must be a teacher of newer and 
better retail salesmanship and 
more effective and efficient busi- 
ness methods, because the man to 
whom we sell our goods is after 
all the man who sells them to the 
public. 

It is difficult to obtain the kind 
of men who can qualify as good 
wholesale men, but we must off- 
set the difficulty by enlarging our 
source of supply. In the past, 
we have hired too many salesmen 
by “slipping an advertisement in 
the Evening News’—and we ob- 
tained usually the “floater.” The 
correspondence file of applicants, 
of course, should be complete and 
convenient. But wise sales execu- 
tives are continually on the look- 
out for material. Trips into the 
territory, business acquaintances, 
the Y. M. C. A., Salesmanship 
Schools, Correspondence Schools, 
ambitious employees of dealers, 
men recommended by present 
salesmen, and—by no means of 
least importance—possibilities of 
promotion within the firm’s own 
home office organization, are all 
sources of* material. 

The men who are put in whole- 
sale work should not be _ tco 
young—over thirty is best. They 
should be men of maturity and 
seasoned, steady business jude- 
ment, if they are going to win 

(Continued on page -I2T) 
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35.274 Orders 


$4,232.88 in cash 


This record produced by ‘‘The Salt of the 
Earth’’ subscribers to 


Needlecraft 


In the August issue we used a page adver- 
tisement, offering to our subscribers a Hand- 
book of Crochet at the price of 12c. each. 


We have received up to five o’clock P. M. 
on September 28th—35,274 orders for the 


book and $4,232.88 in cash. The orders 
are still coming in at the rate of about one 
hundred a day. 


This is one of the many reasons why 
Needlecraft is paying advertisers so well. 


November Needlecraft has an increase in 

advertising lineage of 54% over November, 
1916, which was 66% ahead 
of November, 1915. 


Needlecraft Pub. Co. 


‘il | WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Manager 
“ 4 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


ROBT. B. JOHNSTON CHAS. DORR 
Western Mgr. New England Mgr. 
Peoples Gas Building 6 Beacon om 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Ford’s Right to Maintain Resale 
Prices Upheld 


Significant Decision of United States Circuit Court of Appeals in Passing 
on Ford Company Agency Contract 


HAT the Ford Motor Com- 

pany, under its agency con- 
tract, actually retains the owner- 
ship of its cars until they reach 
the ultimate buyer and therefore 
has the right to uphold its fixed 
resale prices, is the decision of the 
United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 

Sometime ago the Ford com- 
pany brought action against Ben- 
jamin E. Boone, Inc., engaged in 
the automobile business in Port- 
land, Ore., to restrain it from 
offering Fords for less than the 
regular prices. The bill was 
dismissed in the lower court and 
the plaintiff appealed to the Court 
of Appeals. The recent decision 
reverses the opinion of the pri- 
mary court. 

This case brings up some points 
that are foreign to those covered 
in the Dr. Miles, Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Victor Talking Machine 
Company, Motion Picture Patents 
Company and other famous de- 
cisions. Because of this it con- 
tributes a new and somewhat sig- 
nificant chapter to the legal 
history of price maintenance. The 
courts seem to be very careful 
to recognize the fine differences 
that exist in the various attempts 
that are being made by manufac- 
turers to establish the right to 
fix the resale prices of their prod- 
ucts. On this very question, the 
Circuit Court, in making this Ford 
decision, declared 

“When we come to consider the 
decided cases we find that no de- 
cision cited by either party from 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States involves the precise ques- 
tion, and that court, it is to be 
noted, appreciating from an early 
day the growing complexity of 
our industrial life and the impor- 
tance of curtailing the liberty of 
contract only insofar as positive 
law dr considerations of public 
policy might from time to time 


clearly require, has been careful 
to. limit its decisions strictly t) 
matters directly in issue.” 

Action was brought against the 
defendants “to restrain them from 
engaging in what the plaintitf 
claims to be unfair practices, by 
which its rights are violated and 
the public is deceived.” This 
charge was based on six specifi- 
cations, the gist of which is that 
the defendants were, without au- 
thority, representing themselves to 
be Ford agents. It seems that the 
defendants, to draw on the words 
of the court’s decision, “impor- 
tuned certain of the plaintiff's 
‘agents’ to breach their ‘agency’ 
contracts with the plaintiff, and 
in collusion with such agents they 
have sent in to plaintiff’s fac- 
tories false and fictitious orders 
for cars; sixth, they have ad- 
vertised in the local papers the 
sale of Ford automobiles which 
they fraudulently obtained through 
the plaintiff’s agents, at prices 
greatly below the regular, adver- 
tised, retail selling price of the 
plaintiff’s cars.” 


FEATURES OF THE FORD CONTRACT 


The case hinged entirely on the 
contract which the Ford Motor 
Company has with its agents. This 
contract is an elaborate document. 
To use the words of the court, 
the essential features of it are: 

“The right of the ‘agent’ to sell 
is limited to certain defined ter- 
ritory. He may sell cars only to 
users residing in such territory, 
and only at the list retail prices 
fixed by the plaintiff. He must 
pay 85 per cent of such list price 
in advance at the time of or- 
dering the cars, and must pay 
freight charges and other ex- 
penses incident to the transporta- 
tion of the cars from the factory 
to the agency, as well as taxes 
and insurance, and. must suffer 
such loss, if any, as is sustained 
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The Brooklyn Standard 
Union announces the 
appointment of 
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Mr. D. C. Adams, Jr. as 
Manager of Automobile 
Advertising—At your 
service. 
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by injury to the cars from the 
time they leave the factory until 
they are delivered to the purchas- 
ing user. The 85 per cent cash 
advance is the full money con- 
sideration which the plaintiff re- 
ceives, but under the terms of the 
contract it retains complete title 
until a bill of sale signed by it 
has been delivered to the vendee, 
who shall be only a user, that is, 
one who purchases for immediate 
use and not for resale. Additional 
compensation is provided for the 
‘agent’ over and above the 15 per 
cent of the retail price by way of 
graduated commissions, depend- 
ing upon the aggregate amount of 
sales during the year. The ‘agent’ 
is required to ‘maintain on his 
own account and at his own 
expense a _ place of _ business 
and properly equipped repair shop 
. and shall employ competent, 
efficient salesmen,’ and the plain- 
tiff is not to be held responsible 
‘for the rent, taxes, wages, or 
other charges or liabilities of any 
nature’ arising out of or in con- 
nection with such business. Pro- 
vision is also made for advertis- 
ing and for many other details.” 
The defendants attacked the 
validity of this instrument, claim- 
ing that it established an agency 
only in appearance and that in 
reality the relation between the 
Ford company and its “agents” 
was that of vendor and vendee. 
The court reasoned that even if 
it were conceded that the contract 
is invalid, still the defendants 
were outside their rights when 
they engaged in the practices 
charged. It held that it was too 
narrow a view to take of the 
scope of unfair competition to 
say that the competition was fair 
because genuine Ford cars were 
sold 
“The purchase of an automobile 
is not like the purchase of a sack 
of potatoes,” reads the decision. 
“An automobile is a complex 
mechanism, designed to be used 
for an indefinite length of time. 
Parts wear out and must be re- 
placed. The ordinary purchaser 
realizes that he is incompetent to 
judge whether in all respects an 
offered car is up to the manu- 
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facturer’s advertised standard. ‘t 
is a consideration of some impo'- 

tance to him to be able to deal 
with the maker or its recognized 
agent. He desires the assurance 
that the article he purchases is 
standard, that it has the maker’s 
guarantee. . Obviously the 

defendants could not give a pro:- 
pective purchaser ail of these a: 

surances. If they are rightfully 
in possession of new ‘Fords’ they 
may, as a matter of course, se' 
them where and to whom the, 
please, and as an inducement they 
may cut the plaintiff’s price, but 
they cannot, by pretending to be 
its agents, thus do it the double 
wrong of pirating upon its pai 
ronage, and also injuring it in the 
estimation of the public, by mak- 
ing it appear to be actually selling 
its cars at different prices, while 
professing to maintain the same 
price for all. Such deceptive prac- 
tices are of the very essence of 
unfair competition.” 


PUBLIC INTEREST WOULD NOT BE 


CONSERVED 


As to the contract itself, in a 
rather long course of reasoning, 


in which the decisions in many 
other price maintenance cases are 
compared, the court upholds the 
legality of the instrument. It 
says if it were to be held invalid, 
it would have to be that because 
of the circumstances of the case 
such a transaction would be a vio- 
lation of public policy. 

“But when the conditions are 
analyzed,” declared the court, 
“what public interest would be 
subserved by striking down the 
contract and thwarting the intent 
of the parties thereto? As already 
suggested, it would be entirely 
possible for the plaintiff to ac- 
complish all the objects which it 
seeks under the present plan, by 
marketing its product through its 
own agencies, so constituted that 
there could be no doubt that its 
salesmen were its agents merely, 
and not vendees. But were it 
otherwise, what benefit would re- 
sult to the public by opening the 
door for the bushwhacking com- 
petition which, and which only, is 
likely to follow? It is to be boruie 
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Further Increases 
In Wages 


are now being granted operatives 
in the varied industries of 


Rhode Island 


The wage earners of Rhode Island are 
now being paid 40% MORE, on an 
average, than in 1915. These prosperous 
industrial workers are all readers of— 


Providence Journal 

sree oa FP ieuaiins 30,0 1 1 
Sunday Journal 

ae wn 40,359 
Evening Bulletin 

es a gr 5 1 4 1 9 





PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Representatives—CHAS, H. EDDY CO. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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in mind that the plaintiff has no 
monopoly of the automobile busi- 
ness, but only of one out of al- 
most innumerable kinds of cars, 
all differing in detail one from the 
other, but of the same general 
type and all designed to be used 
in the same general manner, and 
for the same general purpose. If, 
as was admitted to be the fact in 
the Motion Picture Patents Com- 
pany case, the plaintiff’s cars were 
wholly indispensable to the carry- 
ing on of a great industry, and if 
its plan of marketing were such 
as to constitute an instrument oi 
oppression or favoritism, then the 
courts should perhaps be astute to 
discover means by which to dis- 
organize its sy stem and to encour- 
age competitive effort as between 
the salesmen or distributors of its 
product, but such is not the case. 
<— Obviously, therefore, the 
public already has competition to 
the fullest extent desirable, not a 
competition entailing the waste of 
duplication and overlapping effort 
in marketing the product, with 
sporadic price cutting of an ir- 
rational sort, but the competition 
of many - products, each inde- 
pendently seeking public favor, 
against one of like character, but 
slightly different. Is not each 
manufacturer now under the high- 
est sort of pressure from with- 
out? Must it not be alert to dis- 
cover new improvements and con- 
veniences and to keep down to the 
minimum the cost of construction 
and distribution? . Under 
such condition will the public be 
benefited by requiring the manu- 
facturer to assume the further 
burden of internal guerilla com- 
petition, with the confusion and 
waste entailed thereby? It is 
futile to say that such a burden 
will fall not upon the manufac- 
turer or the public, but upon the 
local dealer or distributor.” 

The decision hits at the folly of 
price cutting and gives legal ap- 
proval to the agency method of 
enforcing price maintenance. 


R. P. Bishop, formerly sales man- 
ager of the King Motor Car Company, 
at Detroit, has been appointed assistant 
sales manager of the Nash Motors Com- 
pany, Kenosha, Wis. 
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Hodges Advertising Manage: 
of Munsey Publications 


Frank A. Munsey has appointed Gil! 
bert T. Hodges advertising manager o 
the Munsey publications. Until the firs 
of this year Mr. Hodges had for twelv 
years represented these publications i: 
the West and was western advertisin; 
manager for the last six years of tha 
period. Nine months ago he was mad 
advertising manager of the New Yor! 
Sun, also owned by Mr. Munsey, an 
in this time has built up the organiz: 
tion in sych a manner that he is no. 
called to do similar work with the Mun 
sey magazines. His successor on th 
Sun has not yet been appointed. 

Edward C. Conlin, who has been con 
nected with Munsey’s for many year 
as Eastern advertising manager, has re 
signed. Tilton S. Bell, who has bee: 
for some time a_ representative of th 
Munsey publications in Boston, ha. 
been made New England manager, an‘ 
Malcolm R. Wallace his assistant. 


New Advertising Coming 

The P. W. Drackett & Sons Com 
pany, Cincinnati, will feature ‘ ‘Diamond 
D” chlorinated lime in a campaign o/ 
advertising in general magazines, house 
hold publications and newspapers. Ad 
vertising in the past has been largel 
confined to the trade-paper field. he 
Power, Alexander & Jenkins Company, 
Detroit, has been placed in charge of 
the advertising. 

This agency has also secured the a 
counts of the Steamotor Truck Com 
pany, Chicago, the advertising of which 
will start about the first of next year, 
and the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Company. The latter concern has ad- 
vertised to some extent its airless tires, 
but is new in the field as a national ad 
vertiser of pneumatic tires. The new 
campaign will be principally for the pur 
pose of advertising “Thoroughbred” 
tires for touring cars and will includ: 
page units in national mediums as well 
as the use of newspapers. 


New Agency for Knox Gela- 
tine 

B. Knox & Co., manufacturers 

Johnstown, N. 

advertising in the 

Incorporated, 


Chas. 
of Knox Gelatine, 
have placed their 
hands of Frank Seaman, 
New York. 


D’Arcy Gets Listerine Account 


Company, 
manufacturer of Listerin:. 
has placed its general-magazine: adve 


The Lambert Pharmacal 


St. Louis, 


the hands of tl 
Company, § 


account in 
Advertising 


tising 
D’Arcy 
Louis. 


Ralph Gihon, formerly sales and_a 
vertising manager of the Illinois Pure 
Aluminum Company, Lamont, III, 
joined the mail-order advertising staff 
of the T. Eaton Company, Limited, 
Toronto. 
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USE BUCKEYE Q\tRs 
er 
A NUT SHEL 


You get utmost value from 
your printer as well as from the 
paper manufacturer when you 
specify Buckeye Covers. You 
do not have to pay for guesswork 
and experiments. Most printers use 
Buckeye Covers oftener than any other 
kind, and as a consequence they can 
handle them to better advantage than 
any other kind. On any Buckeye 
Cover your printer can produce ex- 
actly the effect you want, with the 
minimum of trouble and expense. 

It pays in the beginning; and it pays still better in 
the long run, to specify Buckeye Covers for all of 


your Direct Advertisements that can be printed 
on a high-grade cover paper. 


“Proofs” will be sent free by prepaid express, if 
requested on your business letterhead. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPERS 
in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Member; Paper Makers’ Advertising Club 
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THE ETHRIDGE ASS’N OF ARTISTS, 
Gentlemen:-—The pen and ink draw- 
ing for the window card illustrating 
animals contributing dollars to the 
Trapper’s Purse has just been received, 
and we are highly pleased with Mr. 
Heyer’s work thereon. You can be 
very sure that we shall continue to 
send orders for our work to your 
organization which we believe to be 
the most efficient and up-to-date 
with which we are yet acquainted. 
With sincere regards, we remain, 
yours very truly, TRIUMPH TRAP 
CO., Inc., F. E. Adams, Gen. Mgr. 


The Ethridge Association of Artists 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
25 East 26th Street 220 So. State Street 


DETROIT OFFICE 
1207 Kresge Building 
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Ce Ile 


“More Business for Every 
Store” helps salesmana- 
gers by providing them 


with new, forceful, easily-grasp- 
ed arguments in favor of goods 
which are standardized by ad- 
vertising. 





Already the sales director for a 
manufacturer of trademarked pack- 
age foods, the largest concern in its 
line, has distributed several hundred 
copies to branch house managers and 
all salesmen calling on the retail trade. 
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“‘More Business for Every Store” was 
issued by The Farm Journal as a 
way of encouraging retailers to make 
more money on smaller capital. It is 
the merchandising book of the year. 
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How Clinton W. Sweet Developed 


Business 


“Leads” 


‘}he Late Manufacturer Was Alert in Following a Policy Which Built 


Up Sweet Orr & Coa., 


Pee W. SWEET, who 
4 died the other day, was a con- 
spicuous example of a man who 
was both a successful manufac- 
turer and a successful publisher. 
Hie was the founder of Sweet 
(rr & Company, manufacturers 
o! overalls and work garments, 
which are among the largest con- 
cerns of its kind in the world. 
I: 1868, when scarcely more than 
a boy, he started the Record and 
Guide, a publication that has 
found a field of wide usefulness 
for itself in real estate circles. 

an outgrowth of this, the 
Architectural Record was brought 
out about twenty years later. And 
still later, to meet: the grow- 
ing needs of architects, Sweet’s 
“Architectural Catalogue,” per- 
haps better known as Sweet’s In- 
dex, was started. 

From the time of the inception 
of the manufacturing business in 
1870 up to the day of his death, 
Mr. Sweet was its executive head. 
At the same time, or until 1912, 
when he sold out his publishing 
interests to the F. W. Dodge 
Company, he was actively ‘con- 
nected with his various publica- 
tions. 

How Mr. Sweet found the time 
and the energy to direct the build- 
ing of these widely separated and 
totally different enterprises, brings 
us to his theory of the manage- 
ment of men, which probably more 
than any other single factor ex- 
pliins his success. Like all great 
executives, he had a remarkable 
faculty of being able to extend 
hiinself through his assistants. He 
heid that if pains are taken to 
select the right sort of men and 
then if they are judiciously coun- 
seed and encouraged to act on 
th ir own initiative, their growth 
in the business will pretty much 
tal c care of itself. He maintained 
th: t a business is a composite in- 


stiiution and that it can develop , 
1 


and 


His Unusual Publications. 


only as the human units, which 
composes it, develops it. Mr. Sweet 
had an uncommon knack of in- 
spiring men, of winning their loy- 
alty and of getting their earnest 
co-operation. 

Experience showed that his 
ideas about building men’ were 


THE LATE CLINTON W. SWEET 


sound. So true is this that it 
came to be an understood thing 
that once a man went into Mr. 
Sweet’s employ he was pretty sure 
of a life job. The office, sales and 
factory ranks are filled with men 
who started in as youths and who 
have grown gray in the service. 
One old man, midway between 
eighty and ninety years of age, is 
still holding down his factory 
position. He is just as enthusiastic 
about the work as when he started 
in forty years ago. 

_ Mr. Sweet early in his business 
career saw that getting the un- 
questioned loyalty of his em- 
ployees was good business policy. 
Everything was done to develop 
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it. Sweet Orr & Company’s was 
one of the first factories in the 
country to adopt the Saturday 
half-holiday. It led in the adop- 
tion of the nine-hour day and later 
of the eight-hour day. Mr. Sweet 
is often spoken of as the father 
of union-made garments. 

As a result of these policies, he 
had himself surrounded with men 
who were constantly thinking and 
working for the business, just as 
if it were their own, which, in a 
sense, it was. This left the head 
of the enterprise free to follow up 
new leads. Following leads and 
developing them is the duty of an 
executive, just as much as it is the 
duty of a salesman. Good ideas, 
practical suggestions, promising 
plans are leads. Mr. Sweet spent 
most of his life following them 
up. When in early manhood he 
was thrown in contact with David 
G. Croly, then managing editor of 
the New York World, that gentle- 
man fired the young man with 
the possibilities of the publishing 
business. This was his first big 


lead, and he didn’t hesitate to act 


on it. He soon saw that there 
was need for a weekly publica- 
tion, giving a faithful and com- 
plete transcription of all records 
that had any bearing on real- 
estate titles. Thus came into being 
the Record and Guide. Mr. Croly, 
who first enthused him about the 
publishing business, joined the 
venture and was Sweet’s assistant 
for years. 

Not long after it was founded, 
the new publication began to con- 
cern itself with the architectural 
standards then existing in New 
York. It worked steadily for 
their improvement. Mr. Sweet 
saw that while the scope of the 
real-estate paper was local, this 
new idea could be exploited na- 
tionally. Here was another prom- 
ising lead, and it resulted in the 
Architectural Record. In the 
meantime, Mr. Sweet in his pub- 
lishing enterprises had been joined 
by other interests. 

In much the same way the Rea! 
Estate Quarterly, the Real-Estate 
Directory of Manhattan and 
Sweet’s Index. which is really a 
co-operative catalogue for archi- 


INK 


tects and builders, happened to b» 
started. Sweet was always on th: 
look-out for any good leads tha‘ 
crossed his horizon, even thoug 
to others they may have been r¢ 
garded as visionary. Thus, whe: 
James Orr came to him in 187 
with an idea for a new kind o 
work trousers, he let Orr have 
little money to try out the ide: 
The venture was immediately suc 
cessful and in a few months th: 
firm of Sweet Orr & Compan 
was founded. Hence Mr. Swect 
was launched in both the mant 
facturing and the publishing bus 
ness long before he was thirty 
years of age. 


DID NOT AVOID MEETING COMPETITOR 5 


But perhaps nothing better il- 
lustrates Sweet’s business policies 
than his attitude toward compe 
tition. When he started in busi- 
ness a half century ago nearl\ 
every man regarded his com 
petitor as some species of an out 
law. At that time co-operative 
effort among men in the same 
line was almost entirely unknow: 
Mr. Sweet early recognized the 
folly of this policy. He saw 
clearly that an individual business 
could not advance at the expense 
of the industry. He perceived 
that what helped the whole in- 
dustry was bound to help the 
units that made it up. Holding 
these views, it was to be expected 
that Mr. Sweet would be friendly 
to his business rivals. His friends 
often remonstrated with him, say- 
ing that he was too friendly and 
that it was not good business 
sense to be so free in giving in- 
formation, advice and encourage- 
ment to competitors. But this 
combination publisher and manu- 
facturer had a glimpse of the 
great law of mutual benefit and 
knew that he wouldn’t lose any- 
thing by always striving to im- 
prove the standards of his trade. 
He would never take sides with a 
salesman of his, who may have 
charged a competitor’s salesman 
with indulging in unfair competi- 
tion, until he had found out the 
other side of the story. It was 
a common thing for his house ‘o 
write to the rival salesman to gvt 
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he facts, as seen from his view- 
oint. In this way was encour- 
.ged fairness. 

In selling a line such as work 
arments, where competition is, 
xtraordinarily keen, and stand- 
rdization does not exist, there is 
ound to be intense rivalry among 
he salesmen of the different 
ouses. Under these conditions, 
iany unprofitable and_ trade- 
estroying practices are fostered. 
)f late years, however, many of 
iese practices have been checked 
1 this industry. Clinton W. 
Sweet is given credit for the in- 
iluential part he took in bringing 
bout this change. He was one 
i the leaders that has brought 
uch a fine, helpful, co-operative 
spirit as now prevails in the over- 
alls trade. He brought a strong 
ifluence to bear in the organiza- 
tion of the open-price association 
which now exists in this industry. 
This is acknowledged to be one 
of the strongest associations of 
its kind in existence. There are 
now over 100 manufacturers in 
this organization. The members 
meet every sixty days. At that 
time each manufacturer gives the 
association the price list which he 
intends to use until the next meet- 
ing. The lists, of course, are not 
uniform. There is absolutely no 
price fixing. Each manufacturer 
inakes his prices as he may see 
fit, and no competitor has. the 
right to question them. Neither 
are the salesmen of the various 
houses obliged to maintain the 
lists which their firms have an- 

sunced. However, if any sales- 

ian finds it necessary to cut a 
rice, his house notifies the asso- 
ation where and to whom a con- 

ssion was made. All the manu- 
ricturers do the same. 

At each meeting the secretary 

the organization hands each 
inufacturer a list of the conces- 
ms his men made since the last 
»ithering. He gets up and reads 
is list’ This publicity checks 
> tendency to conceal any in- 
tinces. If he fails to men- 
tin any particular concession, the 
clances are that some competitor 
pr sent will have the facts to tell 
hin of the oversight. The asso- 


ciation does not question the 
manufacturer as to why he made 
the concession. That is his busi- 
ness. All he is expected to do is 
to tell the truth about what he did 
and not why he did it. This 
agreement corrects many abuses 
in the trade. Abuses usually give 
way before publicity. 

This plan keeps the dealer from 
playing one manufacturer against 
the other. Now a salesman does 
not have to take a retailer’s word 
for what his competitors are do- 
ing. He can find out exactly from 
the competitors themselves. No 
longer does the salesman have to 
fight blind competition. On the 


whole, this agreement has checked 
price cutting and many other evils 
industry a 


and has given the 
higher tone. 

Many industries regard the 
open price idea as _ fantastical 
and as entirely impractical. The 
fact that it is working so well in 
the work-garments trade speaks 
well for the high business ideals 
that were long ago sown by Clin- 
ton W. Sweet. 


A. A. C. of W. Members Will 
See Ad Films 


Four films will be routed during the 
winter by the A. A. C. of W. among 
clubs holding membership in the asso- 
ciation. Two of the films—“Mr. Noad’s 
Adless Day” and “You Want Some- 
thing”’—were produced by the Asso- 
ciated Clubs and have been described in 
Printers’ Ink. The other two are “The 
Link,”’ produced by the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O., and “Thomas 
Jefferson Morgan, P. J. G.,” produced 
by the Curtis Publishing Company. 

“The Link” has been used _ success- 
fully to show how personal efforts can 
be joined with advertising to make the 
whole selling side of business more 
profitable. 

“Thomas Jefferson Morgan, P. J. G.” 
tells the story of the work of the voca- 
tional division of the Curtis company, 
showing what it is doing for boys by 
offering them profitable spare time em- 
ployment. 


United Publishers’ Corp. Buys 
Building 


The United Publishers’ Corporation, 
New York, publisher of a number of 
trade and technical papers, including 
the Iron Age, Dry Goods Economist, 
Motor Age, American Architect, etc., 
has purchased the building largely occu- 
pied by it and commonly known as the 
McGraw Building. 
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Advertising Centers on Electric 
Warming Pads 


The Scientific Products Co., Steu- 
benville, O., has just started a cam- 
paign in several national publications 
advertising Safety Electric Warming 
Pads. The keynote of the campaign is 
summed up in the heading of the first 
advertisement: ‘‘Here’s the Most Nec- 
essary Electrical Device.” Stress is 
also laid on the fact that less current 
is consumed by the Safety Pad than by 
any ordinary electric lamp. 

Dealers who handle the device are 
offered a wide selection of selling helps 
to enable them to tie up with the mag- 
azine advertising. The whole cam- 
paign is described in a sixteen-page 
booklet, called “The Safety Drive,” a 
copy of which is mailed to each dealer. 

The.. account is handled by The 
George E. Lees Agency, of Cleveland. 


New Advertiser in New 
Orleans 


The “Maison Annette—Lingerie 
Francaise et Confection,” has been or- 
ganized in New Orleans by the two 
French needleworkers and artistes who 
for years have been making elaborate 
and gorgeous costumes for carnival or- 
ganizations of the Mardi Gras. They 
will confine their work to the mail-order 
field and will advertise through wom- 
en’s publications in the national field. 
It is reported that the Mardi Gras may 
be omitted this year on account of the 
war. 


Andress with W. A. Patterson 
Co. 


Clarence S. Andress has been made 
vice-president of the advertising agency 
of the W. A. Patterson Co., Inc., New 
York. He has been in the New York 
advertising field for the past nineteen 
years, the last seven of which he has 
been associated with the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company. His most recent 
connection with the Curtis organization 
was as manager of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post department of the company’s 
New York office. 


Advertises Tractors to Can- 
ada’s Farmers 


The Canadian Rein-Drive Tractor 
Company, Limited, of Toronto, is using 
full-page space in dailies having rural 
circulation, and in the farm press to 
advertise Rein-Drive tractors. Smith, 
Denne & Moore, Toronto, have been 
given charge of the advertising ac- 
count. 


Julep Mint Co. Appoints 
Agency 


The Julep Mint Company, Philadel- 
phia, has placed its advertising account 


with the John 
New York. 


Powers Company, 


Boston “Journal” Merged witl 
“Herald” 


On October 8 the Boston Herald ab 
sorbed the Boston Journal, the transfe 
including the name, circulation, mai 
lists, good will and physical propertie 
of the Journal. The paper will be 
known hereafter as the Boston Heral 
and Boston Journal. 

The Journal was first published ir 
1833 and the Herald in 1846. Previou 
to the Civil War and during the wa 
period the former paper attained grea 
prominence under the direction o 
Charles O. Rogers. In his ‘Fort 
Years an Advertising Agent,” Georg 
a Rowell wrote of the Journal as fol 
ows: 

“At this time (1858) the best or mos 
popular daily paper in Boston was th 
Journal. Charles O. Rogers was owne 
and supreme in its control. He was 
wonder. Never to be found at his office 
as it seemed to me, nearly always to b 
seen at some saloon near by, red o 
face, not always steady of gait, not 
specially meritorious citizen as seen b 
an outsider, he was possessed of more 
business sense than found place in any 
other newspaper office in Boston, and 
his paper was run on a higher plane, | 
think, than any other, from the busi 
ness, the literary, the ethical, in fact. 
from every standpoint from which it 
could be viewed, and, while Rogers 
lived, it did not cease to be the best 
paper, the most popular, the least ob- 
jectionable, the most profitable, and to 
have the largest circle of readers, that 
is the greatest circulation. Col. Rogers 
died in 1869. While he lived he held 
the position in advance of all competi- 
tors; but no sooner had he disappeared 
than the Herald advanced to first 
place.” 


National Campaign Coming for 
Macaroni 


The Cleveland Macaroni Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, will start a national 
advertising campaign next week in pe- 
riodicals of general circulation. 

The line taken by the advertising will 
be educational. Macaroni will be ex- 
ploited to the consumer as a_whole- 
some and inexpensive wheat food of 
unusual advantages, from the stand- 
point of economy, in a period of high 
prices. * 


Gov. Whitman at Business 
Papers’ Convention 


Governor Charles S. Whitman, of 
New York, will speak at the banqu:t 
to be held in Chicago on October 12 in 
connection with the convention of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. Douz- 
las Malloch, of the American Lumber- 
man, and John W. O’Leary, president 
of the Chicago Association of Cor- 
merce, are also on the programm:. 
Arthur J. Baldwin, vice-president 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
will act as toastmaster. 
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“1 “Why Is a Business Paper?” 
y isa business Fr aper: 
ald ab 
ransfe 
» mai - . It surely ought to be ap- pense of his subscription, though 
pertie parent to almost anybody that the if collected for his individual use 
vill be information in a business paper, alone, or under his own direction, 
Heralkc whether it be in the editorial or the gathering of such material 
in the advertising columns, may might have cost hundreds of dol- 
hed it easily be of the most tremendous lars. The relation between sub- 
reviou value to the readers of that journal. scriber and publication is in fact 
le wa Fs getting so close and direct, in the 
| grea a business paper field (as well as in 
on Oo As a matter of fact, only those others) that there is a well-de- 
“Fort who have been “on the inside” can fined tendency for the trade pub- 
Georg know the tremendous influence lication to become a sort of busi- 
as fol which an efficient business paper ness forum, or public meeting 
wields nowadays in shaping the place where all interested persons 
r mos course of events within its own may make their contribution to 
as th industry. Very much of the work the good of the cause in general. 


owne 
was 

office 
} to b 
red © 
not 

en b 
' mor: 
in any 


done by such a journal never ap- 
pears within its pages at all, but 
is rendered as supplementary ad- 
vice and assistance in personal in- 
stances. 


Even when this is not the case, 
and the results of investigation 
carried on or reports of data gath- 
ered are published in the pages 
of the — the reader gets 
facts which are vital to the well- 
being of his industry, and gets 
them at the purely nominal ex- 


. . It is certainly true that 
nowadays the advertising columns 
contain information of paramount 
importance. An electrical or me- 
chanical engineer who is not ac- 
quainted with the most improved 
and advanced devices in his field 
is not worth his salt; and in no 
other way can he keep in touch 
with them so well as in the ad- 
vertising columns of the engineer- 
ing magazines. 


Title and extracts from PRINTERS’ INK editorial, 


September 13, 1917. 


“The Economy of Business Paper Advertising” 


peared 
firs : , , , ' 
i is the title of the speech which won the Higham Prize 
at the 1917 Convention of the Associated Advertising 
g for Clubs of America. 
sa That prize is awarded for “the most constructive 
tional paper in the fewest words delivered at any depart- 


Daa mental section.” 


We have republished this speech in book form and 
will gladly forward a copy upon request. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Ine. 


239 West 39th Street—Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
New York 


Power Coal Age 


Engineering News-Record 
American Machinist Electrical Merchandising 
Electric Railway Journal 


"Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


All Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Electrical World 
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There are a numbcr 
of good advertising 


agencies. But no two 
are exactly alike—in 
organization, in meth- 
ods, in equipment, in 


Fuller 
é Smith 


Advertising 
Cleveland 
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business and advertis- 
ing experience, or in 
judgment. 


It is the advertiser’s 
duty to himself, there- 
fore, to determine by 
painstaking search and 
study the agency best 
fitted in every way to 
render the service he 
requires. 

When more adver- 
tisers follow this course, 
there will be less switch- 
ing of accounts, better 
agency service and bet- 
_ ter advertising. 


Fuller 
8 Smith 


Advertising 
Cleveland 
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The Home of the 
Department Store 


Chicago has the largest department stores in the 
world, and the aggregate volume of business of all 
its department stores is greater than that of any other 
city. These enormous businesses were built on news- 
paper advertising, and their officers probably know 
more about the relative efficiency of Chicago news- 
papers as advertising mediums than any other body 
of men in the country. 


These stores have for years bought more space in 
The Chicago Daily News six days a week than in 
any other Chicago newspaper in seven days. ‘The 
figures (in agate lines) for the first nine months of 


1917 are: 
Six Days Sunday Total 
The Daily News... .2,640,722 2,640,722 
The Tribune ...... 1,026,231 1,687,429 
The American ..... 1,011,480 1,011,480 
The Journal ....... 1,038,410 1,038,410 
The Examiner 344,681 496,794 841,475 
The Herald 433,693 305,550 739,243 
The Post 288,384 288,384 


The department stores in Chicago—the home of the 
department store—depend upon The Daily News to 
reach the homes of Chicago. 


The Chicago Daily News 


“It Covers Chicago” 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 





Relation of Advertising to Price 
Standardization . 


Views of Col. Flood, Director of Cluett, Peabody & Co.—H. B. Cheney 
Explains Why Consumers Lose When Prices Are Cut Generally 


EW forms of _ reasoning 

in favor of the standardiza- 
tion of resale prices were ad- 
vanced before the Federal Trade 
Commission at a hearing in Wash- 
ington, D. C., held on October 3 
and 4, 

The array of speakers who tes- 
tified included Col. Ned A. Flood, 
director of Cluett, Peabody & Co.; 
Horace B. Cheney, of Cheney 
Bros., silk manufacturers; Wm. 
H. Ingersoll, of Robt. H. Inger- 
soll & Co., and Professor Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, of Columbia 
University. The hearing was ad- 
journed after two days to October 
23. Professor Frank Taussig, 
now of the United States Tariff 
Board, has promised to give the 
Commission the benefit of his 
views, if he is allowed to tes- 
tify in executive session. Among 
others present at the hearings on 


the first two days, or who have 
indicated that they will wish.to be 
heard by the Commission on the 
subject there may be mentioned: 
Wallace D. Williams, director of 


Jordan, Marsh Co.; F. B. Caswell, 
sales manager of thé Champion 
Spark Plug Company; Paul 

Rohns, director of sales, Clipper 
Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Conrad H. Young, factory 
representative of the Armstrong 
Cork Company; Edward S. Wood, 
treasurer of the Esterbrook Steel 
Pen Manufacturing Co.; Walter 
D. Steel, vice-president and Kean 
H. Addington, director of Benja- 
min Electric Manufacturing Co.; 
James M. Barnes; credit manager 
for Marshall Field & Co.; Charles 
A. Keene, jeweler, New York 
City; Alfred Lucking, Ford Motor 
Co.; George A. Waddle, Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co.; Herbert 
N. Straus and Edmond E. Wise, 
ittorney, for R. H. Macy & Co.; 
Henry E. Bodman, of Mishawaka 
Woolen Co.; John Bradshaw, Na- 
ional Association of Retail Gro- 
‘ers, and Samuel C. Henry, Na- 


tional Association of Retail Drug- 
gists. 

With Congress and the United 
States Department of Justice con- 
tinually flirting with the question 
of resale price fixing there has 
nevertheless been continual pres- 
sure upon the Trade Commission 
to tackle the problem. Advocates 
of standardized prices, undeterred 
by recent decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court, have 
sought to induce the Trade Com- 
mission to construe price cutting 
by retailers as a form of unfair 
competition. On the other hand, 
department store merchants and 
others, encouraged by the sup- 
posed purport of the Supreme 
Court opinion in the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Co. case have en- 
deavored to enlist the Trade 
Commission in their effort to se- 
cure price-restricted goods—goods 
which manufacturers have man- 
aged to withhold from these price 
cutters despite the Supreme Court 
decisions. 

Commissioner Franklin Fort, 
who has supervision of the va- 
rious complaints before the trade 
body on the subject of price cut- 
ting, explained the reason for the 
hearing in his opening address. 

“We meet here to-day,” he said, 
“to hear your views on the ques- 
tion of fixing prices by merchants 
or manufacturers through the job- 
bers and all the way down the 
line to the retailers. The ques- 
tion has been presented to this 
Commission in many cases. There 
are twenty-seven complaints now 
pending before the Commission 
which have been consolidated and 
you gentlemen are more or less 
interested in them in one way or 
the other. 

“The proposition has two 
phases, possibly three. The first 
phase of it is the ethical, I sup- 
pose—or the economical, you can 
put it either way—proposition as 
to whether these kinds of prac- 
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tices are proper in the trade; 
whether they are within our Act 
with relation to unfair methods 
of trade. That raises the whole 
question really. Another sugges- 
tion is whether they are under 
the Clayton Act—whether it is 
discrimination under the second 
section of that Act. 

“The third question is whether 
they are under the Sherman Act 
and if under the Sherman Act 
whether they are exclusively with- 
in the province of the Attorney 
General because they are matters 
in restraint of trade and matters 
which should be disposed of there. 
It may be a question which some 
of the lawyers will want to argue 
whether there is jurisdiction here 
or there or both on these ques- 
tions. 

“TI think I can say for my breth- 
ren—certainly for myself—that we 
have no preconceived notion on 
this matter. I will say indirectly 
one complaint only has been is- 
sued on these questions and that 
was for the purpose of getting it 
really before us in such form as 
we could say action or proceed- 
ings had been started and that is 
in the case of the Louisville Slug- 
ger Bat Company vs. The Vim 
Company. They put these bats 
out at a definite price, prohibit- 
ing the retailers to sell at a less 
price, and the Vim company sold 
at a less price. They made a com- 
plaint against the Vim company 
and it is here before us. That is 
the one with which we start be- 
cause we must have a ground 
work with which to start in these 
twenty-seven cases. That was 
handed to me and is in my hands 
for supervision and I made a 
recommendation and a complaint 
has been issued in this case, but 
nothing will be done in that mat- 
ter until we have had an oppor- 
tunity to hear them: 

“This is a very important busi- 
ness; perhaps it has a very im- 
portant bearing on the question of 
restraint of trade. The Attorney 
General’s department thinks it is 
a very important question. Of 
course, it makes no difference to 
them what we do here. Just how 


far they are going in the matter 


INK 


I do not know. I cannot, of 


course, speak for the Department 
They will speak for 


of Justice. 
themselves.” 

If first-hand information from 
manufacturers was desired by the 
Commission, the first days of the 
hearing should have brought no 
disappointment. The argument 
given prominence by the advo- 
cates of standardized prices was 
that the passing of title upon the 
resale of an identified article is 
applicable only to the merchandise 
in the physical sense, and that the 
subject of transfer does not ex- 
tend to the trade name, the trade- 
mark or the guarantee covering 
the goods. There were, besides, 
original slants to the discussion 
of advertising as a factor in mer- 
chandising and the distribution of 
s.andard goods at standard prices. 

Col. Flood of Cluett, Peabody & 
Co. discussed intimately the de- 
tails of that company’s business 
operations—operations which, ac- 
cording to Col. Flood’s figures, 
involve an annual production of 
some 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 dozen 
collars, 500,000 dozen shirts and 
300,000 to 400,000 dozen handker- 
chiefs. Because of questions from 
the Commissioners and interrup- 
tions from the representatives of 
the department store interests at 
the hearing, Col. Flood was led 
to discuss extensively the question 
of cost of production and selling 
prices in. the collar industry. 
Readers of Printers’ INK who 
followed the most recent previous 
price-maintenance hearings — the 
Stephens Bill hearings before the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the United States 
House of Representatives — will 
recall that the forces opposed to 
price-fixing legislation sought to 
make capital out of the alleged 
agreement on the part of the lead- 
ing advertisers of collars with re- 
spect to the advance in price from 
two for a quarter to 15 cents, 
straight. This same subject was 
opened from the same quarter 
when Col. Flood was on the stand 
and the recent further advance in 
price to 20 cents or three for 5 
cents afforded additional text fo: 
attack. 
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By means of questions to Col. 
Flood and to other witnesses, 
Commissioner Davies, former U. 
S. Commissioner of Corporations, 
sought to indict advertising as the 
culprit in price-fixing operations. 
One of his questions was: “Be- 
tween the four concerns, we will 
say, that are selling standard col- 
lars at 15 cents the only competi- 
tion that obtains is the competi- 
tion of quality and not of price, 
is not that the fact, or competition 
in capacity for advertising?” 

“T should not say,” was Col. 
Flood’s rejoinder, “it was compe- 
tion in capacity for advertising 
because if you did that you would 
eliminate the element of intelli- 
gence which makes advertising 
good or bad and is one of the fun- 
damentals of all publicity.” 


Again, the spokesman for Cluett, — 


Peabody & Co. said: “How is 
good will acquired? Not alone 
by the expenditure of money for 
advertising. Advertising is not 
fake; advertising—the money of 
the manufacturers and the ven- 


dors of goods in the United 
States spent for advertising—is 
not spent to cheat the public. 
Every manufacturer who makes 
goods has a message for the peo- 
ple whom he undertakes to serve 
and he wants to get that message 
across. But no matter how much 
money he may spend in impressing 
the people of the country that he 
has a good thing, or how much 
more he may spend than his com- 
petitors, no matter how much, it 
will avail him nothing in the end 
unless he can supply an honest 
product to the people who want it 
at a fair price.” 

As a distinct addition, in some 
respects to the existing file of 
price-maintenance facts and argu- 
ments were the features in the 
contribution of George L. Record. 
attorney for Robert H. Ingersoll 
& Bro. Mr. Record brought the 
standardized price legal chronicle 
down to date by discussing the 
significarce of the new statute in 
New Jersey and the opinion of 
Vice Chancellor Lane, in passing 
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upon the initial case brought un- 
der that new law by Ingersoll 
against a Newark department 
store. Mr. Record declared that 
there would be no objection to 
price cutting on Ingersoll watches 
if the price cutters would omit 
use of the Ingersoll name and 
the Ingersoll guarantee. He hint- 
ed at a forthcoming test case in 
the United States Supreme Court 
designed to bring about a reversal 
of the recent opinion adverse to 
price maintenance. 

The reasons why the ultimate 
purchasers are really losers when 
an article becomes subject to the 
attacks of price cutters were 
brought out by Horace B. Cheney 
in the course of a narration of the 
history of Cheney Bros., silk man- 
ufacturers, over a long period of 
years. 

“It seems to me that the public 
is interested in merchandising in 
two phases of the situation only,” 
said Mr. Cheney. “The first and 


most important of these phases is 
the ability to secure a good arti- 
cle, and to be able to duplicate 


that article whenever they desire 
to do so, without question, re- 
gardless of what they will have to 
pay for it. 

“The second of those two 
phases in which the public is in- 
terested is to be able to secure 
that good article, whatever it may 
be, at a reasonable price. . . . 

“We are the manufacturers of 
silk’ goods. For a good many 
years—I should say twenty years 
—we manufactured an article 
which was well known to the 
trade. I think it is safe to say 
there were few women who se- 
cured silk dresses who did not at 
some time wear it. The volume 
of production remained practically 
fixed, with small fluctuations from 
year to year of demand and fash- 
ion, and of succession in style. 
vn it never became a great arti- 
cle. 

“We then commenced to adver- 
tise that article, and in the course 
of a few years we raised the dis- 
tribution of that article thirty 
times in volume. At the same 
time, we on three different occa- 
sions reduced the price of the 
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article to the consumer. Al- 
though it can only go back 
to the time when there was no 
question as to the manufactur- 
er’s right or ability to do what he 
chose with his merchandise, and 
that had never been questioned, it 
had been supposed to be an inher- 
ent right of all manufacturers. 

“There came a time when a par- 
ticular distributor who had a de- 
partment store claimed that be- 
cause of his location and low rent 
—and incidentally rent is a very 
small portion of the cost of dis- 
tribution—that he was able to dis- 
tribute his merchandise at 10 per 
cent less than anybody else could 
do it. 

“As an illustration, he adver- 
tised, in connection with that 
statement the fact that he would 
distribute this article of ours at 
a price which was 10 per cent 
lower than the prevailing market 
price. 


PRICE CUTTING PUTS ARTICLE 
“UNDER THE COUNTER” 


“The immediate result of that 
was that the next morning a de- 
partment store in the next block 
advertised the article to be sold at 
10 per cent less than the first man 
advertised to sell it, and the next 
day another department store ad- 
vertised it at about 5 per cent less 
than the first department store, 
and the next morning another de- 
partment store advertised it at 
less than the second department 
store advertised to sell it, and 
finally five department stores 
in two days got into that com- 
petition on the price of that 
article with the result that be- 
fore two days had passed that 
article, in that particular market, 
was being distributed at a price 
which was 25 per cent less than 
the distributors paid for it, and it 
was not to be found on any retail 
counter in the community. It had 
gone under the counter and could 
not be found. 

“We, pursuing what we believed 
then to be our entire right, went 
to those men and told them they 
had got to stop that, that that sort 
of thing could not continue, and 
by the exertion of some pressure 
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DRUGGISTS 


“RESOLVED: that the National 
Association of Retail Druggists 
officially thank the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Co. for being the pioneer 
in eliminating all mail order ad- 
vertising from its publications and 
inform them that we approve their 
policy and propaganda and that 
we ask every retail druggist to get 
behind the Delineator, Designer 
and Woman’s Magazine, encour- 
age their circulation in their neigh-, 
borhood, and ask that every retail 
support be given Toilet Articles 
and Drug Sundries that are adver- 
tised in their publications.”’ 


The above resolution was passed unanimously by 
the delegates to the nineteenth annual convention of the 
VATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL 
DRUGGISTS, at Cleveland, September 17, 10917. 


Butterick - Pudlisher 


The Delineator - The Designer 
The Woman’s Magazine 
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The Functions of the 


The Plan 


NOTE: This is the third of a series of articles 
on the Functions of the Modern Advertising 
Agency. 

Advertisers who desire the preceding articles 
can secure them on request. 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald 











Architect’s Plan. One may choose the most 

beautiful site, he may employ the most skilled 
contractors, he may buy the most excellent materials, 
but if the plan isn’t right, the resulting structure will 
be a disappointment. 


[Ns biggest factor in building a house is the 


The same holds true in advertising. 

Artists, Writers, Printers, Magazines—all fall 
short unless the Advertising Director carefully fol- 
lows a Plan—a plan which is both correct and com- 
plete. 

In preparing a Sales and Advertising Plan, the 
modern Agency considers not merely the Consumer, 
but also the Dealer, the Jobber where necessary, and 
the advertiser’s Sales Force. 


It is not safe to depend alone upon consumer de- 
mand. 

Indifferent or antagonistic Dealers often rob pub- 
lication advertising of half its influence. 





HENRI, HURST 


General Advertising Agent: 
PEOPLES GAS BUILDING 
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Modern Advertising Agency 





Uninformed or indifferent jobbing connections 
may do their part in wrecking the results. 


And lack of co-operatian between advertising de- 
partment and sales department accounts in a good 
many cases for excessive selling cost. 


Being aware of these facts, we prepare for each 
client a written Plan covering every step in the work: 
(a) the big idea; (b) copy appeal; (c) character 
of display; (d) consumer follow-up, study and se- 
lection of media, method of merchandising the ad- 
vertising to the Dealer and Jobber; (e) extent and 
nature of Dealer helps; (f) Trade Paper Adver- 
tising, how to induce Dealer to utilize Dealer helps; 
(g) method of merchandising the advertising to our 
client’s salesmen, complete instructions in handling 
Dealer and Consumer inquiries; (h) itemized cost of 
publication space, art work, printing, electros, Deal- 
er work, trade paper campaign, etc.; (i) forecast 
of results. 

With this complete, approved Plan before us and 
before the advertiser, there is a clear understanding 
of just what is to be done, when it is to be done, who 
is to do it, how it is to be done, how much it will cost 
and what results are to be expected. 

* * * + + * * 

“Mad Anthony” Wayne once said to George 
Washington, “General, I’ll storm Hell if you’ll only 
PLAN it!” 


In fighting a battle, in building a house, in pre- 
paring an advertising campaign, in accomplishing 
any important work—‘the Plan’s the thing.” 


& McDONALD. 


aid Merchandising Counselors 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


- 
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we succeeded in getting them all 
to agree that if the others would 
fall off their horses all the rest of 
them would do so, and they would 
retire from that game. All of 
them except the first offender 
went through with that proposi- 
tion. All the others did royally 
keep up their agreement not to 
further distribute that article at 
these reduced prices. 

“But the result of that was so 
great that the distribution of that 
article in that particular market 
for that year, relative to the other 
markets of the United States, was 
only’ one-third. In other words, 
that price-cutting war, which, in 
its force only lasted two days, re- 
sulted in the year’s business being 
reduced in that market by one- 
third of the quantity which we 
had a right to normally expect it 
would have been, judging from 
the rest of the communities in the 
United States. 

“We finally succeeded in suc- 
cessfully fighting that proposition 
to a finish, and we fought it to an 
issue, even as far as the retailers 
were concerned, and they finally 
agreed not to do that again, but 
the business for that year in that 
particular community was ruined.” 

In showing the effect of price- 
cutting on the ultimate purchaser 
Mr. Cheney said: 

“You say that is all very well, 
but where does the public get off, 
and why is the public interested 
in this matter? You sold some- 
thing that was profitable to you, 
and why did not that benefit you? 
They got it for less money than 
they had paid for it ordinarily, and 
why was it not a benefit to them? 
I think the answer is sufficient, 
that only one person in thirty at 
the end of that time was able to 
secure the article, one person in 
thirty who had previously used 


7. 

“It had, during that time, when 
we had built up this business—and 
it was a, good, profitable business, 
and, as I said, we continuously re- 
duced the price—it had become an 
article which every woman in the 
United States, practically, was us- 
ing at some time or another. At 
the end of that war there were 


very few of them using it. They 
thought the reason they did not 
want it was because it was nct 
any good any longer, that it hal 
gone out of fashion, and that the 
demand for it had gone by. 

“Why was it that the deman| 
had gone by? It was not becaus: 
the article was any poorer than it 
was before, or because it was any 
less beautiful than it was beforc, 
nor was it because it was any less 
stylish than it was before. It was 
because the retailer could not make 
the profit out of the distribution 
of the merchandise. His business 
had been spoiled, ruined complete- 
ly by one man appropriating the 
benefit of all the advertising we 
had done, the result being that the 
public, instead of being benefited 
by having an article at a lower 
price, did not get it at all.” 


Canada a Big Auto Buyer 


Canada now stands third in the list 
of the world’s largest car owners. Can- 
ada has one automobile for every 57 
people; 7,346 passenger automobiles, val- 
ued at $4,712,433, were imported into 
Canada during the first six months of 
this year. All but five of these came 
from the United States. During the 
same period 138 commercial cars, valued 
at $184,107, entered Canada. Imports 
of automobile parts were valued at $3,- 
184,838. It is estimated that Canada 
will purchase 100,000 cars this year or 
an increase of 85 per cent. over pre- 
war buying. 


Twist Joins Redden Truck 


Stanley Twist has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Redden Motor 
Truck Company, Inc., of Chicago. Mr. 
Twist was at one time advertising man- 
ager of the Smith Form-a-truck Com- 
pany, maker of truck-forming attach- 
ments. 


Carrington Joins Metropolitan 


C. Frederick Carrington has joined 
the Western advertising staff of the 
Metropolitan Magazine with offices in 
Chicago. Mr. Carrington was formerly 
Western advertising manager of The 
Continent. 


“You look disgruntled,” said the shoe 

man. 
“Yes,” snapped the druggist. “Had 
a little rush just now, and a couple of 
prospective customers walked out with- 
out being waited on.” 

“They seldom get away. from me,” 
declared the shoe man. “I take of 
their shoes as soon as they come in.” 
—Drug Topics. 
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Official Italian Battle Film, Courtesy of Fort Pitt Theater Co. in Leslie’s. 
FIGHTING IN THE SNOW 


Leslie’s, with 425,000 net paid, has the largest 


$5-a-year circulation in the world. 


This is three times the circulation of any other 
periodical in the world able to interest its readers 
$5-a-year’s worth. 


The readers of Leslie’s pay us over $2,100,000 a 
year for it. 


Leslie’s—the larger, finer, speedier Leslie’s—is 
bringing the war to its readers more graphically, 
more quickly, more tompletely than any other great 
national periodical. 


And this is the one dominant interest of the Ameri- 
can people today—the war. And it will continue 
their dominant interest until the war is won. 


LUTHER D, FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


e a 
Leslie's 
Miustrated Weekly “decal 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


CHAS. R. FREDERICKSON, PRESIDENT OF 
THE AMERICAN ART WORKS 


“I have derived vast good from System and expect 
to continue to be a diligent student of it.” 
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Quizzing the Trade for Copy 
Pointers : 


An Advertising Agency Man Recalls Some Workable Ways 


By Ray Giles 


ft OW -can a man make his 

work easy and_ effective 
when he is sent out to cross- 
examine Greek candy-magnates 
about their attitude toward a cer- 
tain line of chocolates? 

For those who must periodical- 
ly touch a finger to the pulse of 
“the trade” let us note some ap- 
proaches which have been found 
successful. 

Generally speaking, trade in- 
vestigations fall into two classes. 
The first class covers articles on 
which it is permissible to “shop.” 
The second. is on products where 
shopping is not the custom. 

In the former case the investi- 
gation is easily made. It is quite 
permissible to pump dealer after 
dealer in phonographs or auto- 
mobiles and still leave his place 
gracefully without buying. If you 
want intimate facts about his 
business, however, you cannot 
pose as a prospective customer. 
It is to such type of investigation 
as well as those on cheap and 
moderate-priced articles .that we 
will turn our attention. 

1 find that the following condi- 


tion applies almost without ex-~- 


ception to men sent out on their 
first job of this kind. 

They puzzle a long time over 
their approach. They try out in 
their own minds countless ways 

which they will introduce them- 
selves. They think they must 
justify their interview by first ex- 
pluining who they are and where 
they come from. 

‘his is often a mistake. 

\dvertising agency men soon 

n one thing not to say. That 

“IT am Mr. Smith, of the Won- 

ful Advertising Agency.” Most 

lers know what advertising is. 
st a good many haven’t the least 
lea of the functions of an ad- 

‘tising agency. At the words 
advertising agency” they turn 


pon the investigator a blank look. ; 
3 


The dealers who do know what 
an advertising agency is, have a 
disconcerting way of jumping at 
conclusions. They simply° say, 
“Oh, we never do any advertis- 
ing.” Like as not they follow 
that declaration up by turning 
their backs to you. 

In either case you are in wrong. 
You have to explain what an 
agency is or tell the dealer that 
you don’t want any advertising, 
etc., etc. By the time you have 
made clear your mission you can 
see plainly that you have worn 
out your welcome. 

Instead, I say that I am with 
the advertising, sales or manu- 
facturing department of the man. 
ufacturer for whom the investi- 
gation is made. This is perfectly 
true as far as the dealer is con- 
cerned and it saves time and con- 
serves interest. 


QUESTIONS FIRST: THEN INTRO- 
DUCTION 


However, I believe that in a 
majority of cases it is better to 
dispense with the introduction. A 
grin and the statement that you 
want to ask some foolish ques- 
tions rarely fails where backed by 
confidence. Begin with the ques- 
tions and hold back the introduc- 
tion. 

This works almost invariably. 
The psychology of it seems to be 
something like this: The dealer 
is temporarily knocked off his feet 
by the abruptness of an unusual 
question coming from a perfect 
stranger. 

He answers automatically before 
he recovers from his surprise. 

If a stranger held you up on 
the street and asked: “Friend, 
why do you wear tailor-made 
clothes?” the chances are that 
you’d tell him before you realized 
that his question was more or less 
impertinent. 

It is often surprising to see 
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how many questions dealers will 
answer in this way before they 
catch their wits and challenge the 
cross-examiner. 

But if the quiz lasts very long 
you will find a questioning look 
coming into the tradesman’s eye. 
Yes. He wants to know who the 
deuce you are. Don’t wait for 
him to vocalize the question. An- 
ticipate it by telling him. Then 
you will be subject to less suspi- 
cion than if he had to pry out 
your identity. 

Another reason makes it wise 
to hold back your name as long as 
possible. If the dealer thinks of 
you as an advertising man or an 
investigator who is especially in- 
terested in one particular aspect 
of the business, he is apt to frame 
his answers accordingly. Perhaps 
you wish instead a discussion of a 
more general nature. If the deal- 
er has no idea who you are, your 
chances of getting such a discus- 
sion are decidedly better. 

Often the investigator for cer- 
tain reasons has no choice. He is 
ordered to keep his identity a 
secret. In these cases it is best 


to put the most important question 
first and show by his attitude that 


he expects a quick answer. Then 
if he is thrown down on the 
second query he has at least the 
one most important thing he went 
after. 


DANGER IN NEGATIVES IN 
GATION QUESTIONS 


Where the investigator makes 
known his connection. he will do 
well to see that his talk is always 
positive. 

For example, it was suspected 
that the sales of a certain product 
were slowing up because of a 
common but mistaken belief that 
its use was harmful in a minor 
way. 

We might call that product a 
shoe polish and say that boot- 
blacks by using it in a certain way 
caused the shoe-leather to crack 
before its time. 

An official in the shoe polish 
company expressed himself 
against all trade investigations. 
He said, “If a man goes into a 
boot-black’s shop and starts to find 
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out if our polish injures leather, 
he immediately puts the thoucht 
in the customer’s mind that per- 
haps it does.” 

His point was that in the effort 
to find a dealer’s attitude on a 
product it is quite possible to 
leave behind a feeling of distri:st 
and questioning. 

The investigator should leave 
all doubts behind in his office 
when he goes out to visit te 
trade. If the tradesmen are 
nursing any grudges against tie 
product they are not likely to miss 
any chance to let them loose. 

Also, the investigator should 
remember that he will be followed 
sooner or later by a_ salesman 
from the house. His manner of 
talking will either help or hinder 
that salesman. 

A man I know was once sent 
out to find the darkest side of a 
certain business. He tried vari- 
cus ways of getting from the 
dealer his most _ pessimistic 
thoughts. He had poor success at 
first. Finally he adopted this ap- 
proach: “I am thinking of back- 
ing a friend to open up a store in 
this line at B (A nearby 
town.) “How is business in this 
line? Do you think I’m making a 
wise investment?” This intro- 
duction rarely failed to make the 
dealer put on deep blue spec- 
tacles, 

Another incident illustrates a 
clever approach, A man_ was 
asked to call on branch managers 
of leading houses in a certain line 
—for convenience let us say auto- 
mobile tires—and get their atti- 
tude on their own product and 
that of a certain competitor. He 
finally hit upon this: “I am try- 
ing to get a job selling Norubber 
Tires. I’ve met some of their peo- 
ple and think I’ve got a chance 
when the next vacancy occurs. 
Meanwhile I want to find out all 
I can about their tires and about 
tires in general. Will you help 
me?” This worked out very well 
—too well in several cases, be- 
cause a couple of branch man- 
agers were so impressed by the 
man’s thoroughness that they 
wasted much of his time trying 
to get him to work for them. 
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Sometimes there is only one 
ooint to be covered in an inves- 
igation. In this case a fine day’s 
showing can often be made by 
ising the telephone. Simply call 
ip as many dealers as you choose. 
Say, “Mr. Blank, to settle an ar- 


sument will you tell me so-and- 


so?” 

I wrote early in this article 
ibout the risks the investigator 
uns in saying that he is with an 
idvertising agency. 

I find a tendency on the part of 
investigators new to the job, to 
say in a large and indefinite way, 
that they are “with a research 
bureau.” For some reason or 
other this seems to throw an aw- 
ful scare into the average retailer. 
He closes up like a miser’s purse. 
| suppose “research bureau” 
sounds like a detective bureau or 
ome kind of secret spying corps. 

The beginner is apt to become 
discouraged because he sometimes 
cannot get desired information 
with despatch. This is no reflec- 
tion on either his ability or the 
intelligence of the man ques- 
tioned. Yet the investigator is 
tempted to quit and report that 
the man “seemed very stupid.” 

The truth of the matter is that 
many people have not their knowl- 
edge nicely classified and ready 
for instant delivery. The inves- 
tigator has got to hold on by the 
teeth until the dealer locates the 
right pigeon-hole.. The nerve to 
hold on is a valuable asset and 
should be cultivated. 


MANNER OF DRESSING MAY BRING 
SUCCESS OR FAILURE 


It is frequently advisable for the 
nvestigator to pay attention to 
his dress. If he is going to call 
na class of trade that works in 
overalls he will not make a hit 
by approaching them in a pinch- 
ack coat. On the other hand, if 
he is going “shopping” for an au- 
tomobile he will do well to look 
like pay day. 

Manner of dress also adds to 
iormality or friendliness of ap- 
pearance and this is felt by the 
persons undergoing examination. 
\ copy-lady was recently sent out 
to some small towns to call on wo- 


men and find their attitude 
towards a well-known household 
article. She started out the first 
morning in her regular business 
clothes. At every turn she was re- 
buffed. Noon brought her back to 
the hotel in despair. The day was 
hot. She decided that if she was 
to be turned down all afternoon 
she would at least be physically 
comfortable. She took off her 
work clothes and put on a light 
summer dress. She left her hat 
on a hook and substituted a para- 
sol. She walked carelessly down 
a residential street. Seeing a 
group of women on one veranda, 
she opened the gate, went up and 
sat down with them. They ac- 
cepted her readily as one of their 
kind and from that point her dif- 
ficulties in getting a hearing were 
at an end. 

In many cases it is important 
that you are not mistaken for a 
salesman. I once had a very bad 
day because the class of trade I 
called on had been pestered to 
death by salesmen and took me 
for another one of them. On the 
second day I decided to carry my 
pet camera. In going in to the 
dealer I first laid the camera care- 
fully on the counter in front of 
him. My trouble disappeared. I 
believe this was due to the fact 
that the dealer never before saw 
a salesman who carried a press- 
camera and so decided that I 
couldn’t be one. 

If I led around a dog I would 
expect its presence to accomplish 
the same result. 

In many lines of business there 
are definite times of the day 
when dealers are _ particularly 
busy. The investigator will do 
well to ask a salesman who calls 
on that trade where the “open” 
part of the day occurs. 

If you are to interview a clerk 
rather than the proprietor, get 
him alone, away from his fellow 
clerks. Otherwise you are apt to 
find him self-conscious and em- 
barrassed at being overheard by 
his fellow employees. 

There is never any harm in 
showing a dealer that you re- 
spect his judgment. “I want to 
ask your advice about a certain 
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matter” is often a good approach. 

If you can frame your ques- 
tions so that they can be an- 
swered by “Yes” or “No” you ac- 
celerate results. 

It is well to be able to address 
your man by name. It pleases him 
to think himself well known and 
this makes him more inclined to 
g« into details with you. 

An approach I once found very 
effective was this: “I represent a 
manufacturer who is_ thinking 
about putting a new line of house 
paints on the market. He wants 
to know what per cent profit 
would get a man like you to push 
them and give them good window 
display.” 

Without exception dealers gave 
me a quick answer and were quite 
ready to discuss the whole situa- 
tion. The discussion of profits 
also enabled me to branch out into 
any other aspect of the business I 
chose. 

Dealers are never making so 
much money but what they would 
be glad to make more. Wherever 
you can tie your interview to a 
margin of profit, you have an 
open way to any dealer’s heart. 

One thing more. I believe that 
advertising men should go out of 
their way to become personally ac- 
quainted with at least one dealer 
in each leading retail trade. If 
the advertising man knows one 
haberdasher well enough to 
“dutch-lunch” him and call him 
by his first name he will be able 
to get intimate information which 
can hardly be secured in any other 
way. He can also get a good idea 
of the lay of the land before 
rounding up that trade in herds. 
Only the man who has tried this 
knows what a valuable source of 
supply it is. 


R. S. Kennedy in New Position 


Robert S. Kennedy, formerly with 
Street & Finney, New York advertising 
agency, has been placed in charge of 
the service departments of Motor Life 
and the “Automobile Trade Directory,” 
New York. 


Earle W. Bachman, for four years 
with the advertising department of the 
New. York Evening Journal, has been 
appointed automobile editor of Wom- 
en’s Wear and the Daily News Record. 


Advertising Affiliation 


Announces Speakers 

Ex-President Taft is the headliner 
among the speakers announced for the 
Advertising Affiliation Convention, to 
be held in Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 26, 
27 and 28. His topic will be ‘‘After 
the War, Everlasting Peace.’’ Other 
speakers on the tentative programme 
are Douglas Malloch, associate editor of 
the American Lumberman; Ivy L. Lee, 
of the Rockefeller Foundation; George 
W. Hopkins, sales manager of the 
Columbia Phonograph Co.; Charles R. 
Wiers, of the Larkin Company, Buffalo; 
Homer J. Buckley, Chicago; Gilbert 
Farrar, New York; O. M. Brodfuehrer, 
manager of the copy and art department 
of the Chicago Tribune; Merle Sidener, 
chairman of the Vigilance Committee 
of the A. A. C. of W., Edward Clif- 
ford, Minneapolis Journal, and Warren 
S. Platt, president of the National 
Petroleum Works, Cleveland. 


Smith Form-a-Truck Finances 


David R. Forgan, W. R. Dawes, O. 
J. Feehling, Prentiss L. Conley, all of 
Chicago, C. E. Danforth, of New York, 
and P., A. Conley, of Cleveland, were 
appointed a committee to strengthen the 
financial position of the Smith Motor 
Truck Corporation, formerly the Smith 
Form-A-Truck Company, at a meeting 
of creditors held in Chicago last week. 
According to a statement by President 

Figgis, the company had be- 
come overloaded with materials through 
injudicious buying of the former man- 
agement, and was unable to pay its in- 
debtedness. The company’s assets, the 
creditors were told, were $1,634,786 in 
excess of its liabilities, which amount 
to approximately $1,700,000, 


New Hosiery Campaign in 
Prospect 


A. T. Haefela, formerly with the 
American Woolen Company, has been 
made advertising manager of Chas. 
Chipman’s Sons Co., Inc., of New 
York. This concern, which is selling 
agent for some eighteen hosiery mills, 
including its own at Easton, Pa., is 
going to market four brands of wom- 
en’s and men’s silk hosiery of its own 
make. It will start a three months’ ad- 
vertising campaign in newspapers of 
Ohio next spring. The house distrib- 
utes through jobbers exclusively. 


Germany Advertises War Loan 

News dispatches from Holland state 
that Germany is using page newspaper 
space to’ advertise the new war loan it 
is attempting to float. A translation of 
a portion of the copy reads as follows: 

“Money needed for _ subscription. 
Easy terms, allowing time. 

“You reckon what you can earn in 
the forthcoming weeks and months, de- 
duct the cost of living, and then see 
what you can lend to the Fatherland.” 
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Pertaining to the Advertising of 
Shoes and Clothing in Baltimore 


September is a month in which the buying of shoes and 


—s for the little folks going to school, as well as the grown-ups is 
particularly active, changing over from the summer to the fall apparel 


making the turnover in these lines a big item. 


Likewise September is an active advertising month in 
shoes and =! to keep pace with the demand of these two partic- 
ularly prominent lines. Here is the record of space used in Baltimore 
during the month of September, covering both shoes and clothing in 


the four local newspapers. 
S H O E S LINES 


Sun : (Morning and Sunday) . 15,435 
American (Morning and Sunday . 8,350 
Sun . (Evening) : 16,320 
Star - (Evening) - 3,370 
NEWS (Evening and Sunday - 24,158 
CLOTHING 


Sun - (Morning and Sunday) . 12,809 
American (Morning and Sunday - 6,490 
Sun : (Evening) . 14,461 
Star : (Evening) - 4,960 
NEWS (Evening and Sunday - 35,335 


These figures show to what extent local merchants pro- 
portion their advertising in Baltimore newspapers and emphasize in 


strongest terms the supremacy of THE BALTIMORE NEWS in these 
lines of advertising. National advertisers can well be guided by these 
figures. If your goods are well distributed in the Baltimore market, 
you need the assistance of THE NEWS to move these goods off the 
shelves promptly during the active buying fall months. 


THE NEWS has the largest circulation in the homes of 


Baltimore of any local newspaper and reaches a type of thrifty buying 
people who are interested in advertised merchandise. 


For Better Business in Baltimore Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Net Daily Circulation for Six Months ending Sept. 30, 
1917 (Government Report) 90,656 
GAIN over same period 1916, 16,839 
DAN A. CARROLL - EB. LUTZ 
Eastern Representative estern Representative 


Tribune Building First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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The Value of an Idea is 
Proven by the Growth of 
the Institution Promoting It | 
HE BIG IDEA behind the E have trained men traveé 


four national magazines for ; oe 

retail merchants—published ing all over the Unite 
by the MERCHANTS TRADE : : F 
a ; : S — ) 
JOURNAL, Inc.-—is to furnish to alee SUES ae Ranier 
retail merchants selling informa- any kind—interviewing _ ret 
tion—to place in their hands the 
plans, ideas, systems, methods, 
policies, etc, that have been  ciuccessful plans, etc. used } 
actually used in retail stores and 
proven successful. these merchants. 


TODAY because merchants like that kind of editorial matt 
so well—the MERCHANTS TRADE JOURN: 
is paid for and read by more retail department, general merchandi 


dry goods, clothing and shoe stores than any other trade publicatio 


(A. B. C. Audit.) 


TODAY more individual stores selling furniture are pal 
subscribers of the FURNITURE MERCHANT 


merchants, to secure the mom 


TRADE JOURNAL than any other furniture publication, (A. B. Qe, « 


Audit.) 

TODA more than 4,000 retail hardware dealers pay $%. 
per year for the MERCHANTS NATIONA 

HARDWARE JOURNAL, a monthly publication. 

TODAY druggists pay $3.00 per year for the selling ide: 
contained in the editorial pages of the MEK 

CHANTS NATIONAL DRUG JOURNAL, published monthly. 
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“Branching Out!” 


dealers are 


ARDWAR finding it very 


profit ble to branch out, taking on the 
kle of kitchenware and household fur- 


| travelchings and are adding many new de- 
Uni artments constantly. 

mt S a result of our editorial investi- 

gations we have some very interest- 

ness 0 ing data with reference to the sale 


hardware stores of kitchen cabinets, 
reta@efrigerators, vacuum cleaners, ranges, 
to accessories and many other so- 
€ m0MMRlled “side lines’? for hardware stores. 
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JRNABBDECAUSE of our interest in retail 
handi [)merchants we are naturally inter- 
“apes esied in helping manufacturers help 
licatioff@eir dealers sell more of their goods. 


l) ECAUSE of our close contact with 








DRUGGISTS too, are branch- 
ing out and 
taking on new lines of merchandise that 
have heretofore been considered out of 
place in drug stores. 


RUGGISTS are taking up the sale 

of specialty merchandise more and 

more. We have a world of data 
for agencies and manufacturers who 
wish to interest druggists in the in- 
creased sale of toilet goods, rubber 
goods, confectionery and other items 
that can be sold in drug stores. 


Helping Your. Dealers 
Sell More of Your Product 


F you, as a manufacturer or agency, 

would like to know more about how 

our editorial investigations can be of 
practical help to you (in improving your 
dealer helps, your consumer advertising, 
etc.) and at the same time be of equal 
practical help to your dealers, address 
our nearest office for more detailed in- 
formation. 


Address nearest office 


ERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL Inc. 


Publishers 


[)retail merchants we have a large 
ire amount of information and data 
TANT lowing the attitude of merchants to- 
Bl ard dealer helps, consumer advertis- 
. b. Wig, « 
ay $3. 
IONA 
ig ides ‘Terchants National Hardware Journal 
MER Merchants Trade Journal 


atiron Building 


Lytton Building 
y. Now York Ch 


icago 








Merchants National Drug Journal 
Furniture Merchants Trade Journal 


Des Moines, Iowa 


or 
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Some Clothing Manufacturer Can 
Put Himself Leagues Ahead 
of His Competitors 


ORE than 225,000 boys and young men take THE 
AMERICAN Boy. Fully 500,000 read it. 
The average age of these boys is 1514 to 16 years. More 
than 100,000 of them are between the ages 16 and 20. 
This winter, every one of these half-million boys will need 
at least one new suit. Many thousands will want several. 


The field is wide open for some progressive manufacturer 
to step in and get the bulk of the business. Advertising in 
THE AMERICAN Boy will do it. 


A recent test among our subscribers showed that only 40 
boys out of 2099 had not changed to long trousers by the 
time they were 16 years old—/ess than 2%. The same 
proportion holds good for the entire 500,000 readers. 


American Boy subscribers are not only mighty good pros- 
pects for the future, but most splendid sales material right now. 


They have a good bit to say about the kind of clothes they 
wear. They may not always pay for them themselves, but they 
know the style they want and usually the trademark names. 

Once you convince them of the merit of your clothing, 
they will never be satisfied with anything else. If you have 
a boy yourself you know the truth of this statement. 

Put your message before these half million boys now—in 
the formative years of their youth—and they will remember it 
clear through to the day when they have families of their own. 


TheAmericanBy 


“Where There’s A Boy, There’s A Family’’ 
THE “SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


=O SAURITIRY, tacos J. COTNER, Jr., Sec’y-Treas. Sanaa. see 
ORT SE RES ee a 


CITY, NEW YORK 














French Posters Tell All in Little 


The Coloring Is Subdued But the Ideas Are Right 


a there is one thing, according 
to a cursory examination, that 
distinguishes the average French 
war poster from those of the 
other allied nations, it is the ab- 
sence of vivid or glittering color- 
ing. On the other hand, you find 
throughout a truly Gallic tendency 
to get at the main idea and ex- 
press it with that minimum of 
effort, line and word that pro- 
nounces the Frenchman a copy 
master. 

Brentano’s, in New York, re- 
cently carried a window display 
of some excerpts from a collec- 
tion of around 200 samples of 
Allied poster work. Perhaps a 
score of others are on 
display in the rooms 


left the attainment of results. 

For example, how characteristic 
of the nation is this crayon bill, 
in subdued pastel grays, blues and 
reds, for some benefit for wound- 
ed. Two convalescent soldiers, 
burly and bearded (few of the 
poilus depicted are the boyish 
types of our own poster work), 
stroll by arm in arm, while on 
the left a little girl and three boys 
stand at attention, saluting. The 
girl flaunts a tricolor from a 
standard, her immediate neighbor 
in play uniform with red-crowned 
cap, presents a toy gun smartly, 
while the other two give the hand 
salute. Thus, brightly, does the 





of the New York Ad- 
vertising Club. The 
Russian and British 
examples do not dif- 
fer materially in color 
or ideas from the 
work of these nations 
that has had previous 
mention in PRINTERS’ 
INK. 

As was the case 
in Russia, there are , 
no French recruiting 
posters, but the bills 
advertise innumerable 
benefits and funds, or 
else are aimed to as- 
sist in the raising of 
government loans, to 
aid the furtherance of 
propaganda, to help 
in the fight against 
alcohol, etc. There is 
nothing argumenta- 
tive about them. They 
are simple and direct 
appeals to the imagi- 
nation and sympathies 
of an imaginative and 
sympathetic race. As 
in all good copy, the 
idea is laid out in its 
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powerful form; to 
the impression created 
on the individual is 


ANTI-LIQUOR POSTER WITH HEART APPEAL IN THE 


ILLUSTRATION 
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artist handle a subject whose root 
is anything but glad. 

The most conspicuous examples 
are in fact pastel productions, and 
where oil has been used the color- 
ing is most modified. 

A plain charcoal sketch of a 
poilu writing a letter accompanies 
the somewhat lengthy text appeal- 
ing for funds to buy comforts for 
French and Belgian prisoners of 
war in Germany. 
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pressed?” poster is a combination 
of red-browns and black. Both 
these and many others are printed 
on antique stocks. 

Symbolism plays its part, as in 
the case of a bill advertising a 
“Tombola Artistes,” whatever that 
is, for the benefit of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, showing France, the hel- 
metted mother, holding out her 
arms to receive two glad little 
girls in the costumes of the lost 
provinces, running to 
meet her. 





REPUBLIOL TL 


Ministére de PAgpic ulture 





FRANCAISE 





Again, is a massive 
crayon picture of 
poilus thronging by 
and through the Arc 
de Triomphe, while 
French soldiery of 
another day pour 
down in columns 
from above and min- 
gle with the march- 
ing hosts. 

A little more color- 
ful and cartoony is 
one announcing a 
salon exclusively for 
artists at the front. 
Against a yellow sky 
and white clouds sits 
the dominating figure 
of a soldier in blue 
uniform and puttees, 
pipe in mouth, carv- 
ing a figure of Vic- 
tory, which he holds 
high in one hand and 
scans critically. 

Then there are the 
famous war loan fig- 
ures of the poilu, 
dashing forward with 
his left arm raised, 
his right hand grasp- 
ing a rifle, and his 
face turned back and 








HOW THE FRENCH GET GREATER CROPS THROUGH 


POSTER ADVERTISING 


The two examples reproduced 
herewith are decidedly subdued. 
The soldier imploring, at the in- 
stance of the Minister of Agri- 
culture, the old man and girl to 
“sow potatoes for the soldiers— 
for France,” is a soft gray-blue, 
while the background is filled in 
with the lightest of browns. The 
“Ah, when will alcohol be sup- 





up, shouting some- 
thing in French to the 
effect that “we'll get 
’em,”’ and the gold rooster 
stepping out of a coin, picking 
at a kneeling Boche on the de- 
fensive. 

A vivid Italian war loan poster 
depicts a heavy green siege gun 
planted in gold coins, pointing 
through white Alpine glaciers and 
peaks into a red sky—“Date De- 
naro Per La Vittoria.” 
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3 FACTS 


which tell the story of newspaper 


SUPREMACY 


IN CLEVELAND 


Fact No. | 


During September, 1917, The Plain Dealer pub- 
lished 1,102,878 lines of paid advertising which 


EXCEEDED paver (evening) by"... 243,040 lines 
EXCEEDED faver (evening) by"... 551,586 lines 
Fact No. 2 


National Advertisers used 175,056 lines of adver- 
tising during September, 1917, in The Plain 
Dealer. This total 


EXCEEDED farcr(cveningyby "-. 84,084 lines 
EXCEEDED {aver (evening) by". 94,150 lines 


Fact-No. 3 


The Plain Dealer published 54,690 want ads in 
September, 1917, which was 
7,776 more than all the other Cleveland 
newspapers COMBINED 


The Plain Dealer 
| First Newspaper of Cleveland. Sixth Gty 


Western Eastern 
Advertising Representative : Advertising Representative : 
JOHN GLASS OHN B. WOODWARD 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago imes_ Building, New York 











New Bureau at Washington to 
Help Retailers 


Problems of the Small Merchant Will Get the Attention of Bureau of 
Business Economics 


ACK of the recent brief an- 

nouncement in the daily press 
of a project for the establishment 
within'the United States Chamber 
of Commerce of a Bureau of 
Business Economics is a promise 
of the most ambitious undertak- 
ing yet attempted for the study 
and solution of the problems of 
the American retailer. This defi- 
nite, comprehensive move to get 
at the very heart of the retailers’ 
problems may inspire with hope if 
not with immediate reassurance 
the national advertisers who are 
dubious with respect to the retail 
situation. 

It is desirable to emphasize at 
the outset that this new project 
in the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States is presumed to 
tackle the troubles of retail mer- 
Because the 


chants in all lines. 
inception of the basic idea is cred- 
ited to the Committee on Retail 


Co-operation of the National 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association 
the impression has become cur- 
rent, from the fragmentary an- 
nouncements thus far made, that 
the new trade bureau aims to 
serve the interests of only the 
larger operators, wholesale and 
retail, and is restricted to the dry 
goods field at that. 

As a matter of fact the new bu- 
reau, while aiming to survey every 
section of the mercantile field, will 
address itself particularly to the 
difficulties of the small retailers— 
difficulties that have multiplied ap- 
preciably since the beginning of 
the war—because it is the small 
storekeepers whose future, as al- 
ready pointed out in Printers’ 
INK, is especially imperiled. 

Particularly significant is the 
fact that several of the leading 
national associations of retailers 
have signified their intention to 
co-operate actively in furtherance 
of the work of the new institu- 
tion. It is generally admitted that 


if all national associations of re- 
tailers were as efficient as the best 
of them (or rather their “service” 
bureaus), there might be little 
reason for accepting outside aid, 
but high standards in this respect 
are by no means universal. Even 
the national officers of retail or- 
ganizations that come pretty close 
to 100 per cent efficiency seem in- 
clined to fall into line and accept, 
with thanks, any aid the new na- 
tional bureau can render. 

This new Bureau of Business 
Economics has no connection with 
the Commercial Economy Board 
of the Council of National De- 
fense. The undertaking of the 
Commercial Economy Board is 
purely a proposition “for the du- 
ration of the war,” whereas this 
later project aims to build up 
within the national commercial 
body a permanent institution that 
will be continuously on the job in 
behalf of better storekeeping. 

Until the new bureau is on its 
feet no detailed investigative pro- 
gramme will be announced, but 
the promoters are evidently will- 
ing to undertake a large contract, 
for they promise research with 
respect to any and all business 
practices to which the average re- 
tailer is committed—pricemaking, 
use of windows for display, cost 
keeping, sense of proportion in 
advertising and what not. The 
present intention is to have the 
Business Economics Bureau un- 
dertake research work on no con- 
troversial subject that has already 
been disposed of by the National 
Chamber through the medium of 
its various special committees or 
by referendum. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the subject of resale price 
fixing upon which the Chamber 
has already taken its stand, will 
not be reopened unless new cir- 
cumstances present themselves 
whereby the interests of retailers 
are particularly affected, 
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WHAT THAT MISSION IS 


“It is as easy to discuss a problem in fiction, in verse, 
even in humor, as it is to discuss it in an essay. 
“Hearst’s Magazine has a serious mission through 
all its entertainment and that mission is to discuss, 
elucidate and solve as far as possible the vital ques- 
tions dealing with our political, economic and social 


° 
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IT. 
Winston Churchill’s ‘Dwelling 
Place of Light” is a powerful 
handling of the immigrant prob- 
lem. Now running in Hearst’s 


Hearst 


The Magazine 
with a Mission 
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Buying Paper Is a Business 
In Itself 


We know a man who has spent a 
lifetime in the paper business yet 
who could not qualify as a Ber- 
mingham & Seaman representative. 
He had a good knowledge of paper 
but it hadn’t been brought down 
to date. 


Keeping tab on the paper situation 
these days is a business in itself, 
and there are very few men who are 
thoroughly posted and able to look 
ahead with any assurance. 


As operators of some of the biggest 
mills in the country, as exclusive 
agents for others, and as represen- 
tatives for many more we have an 
intimate knowledge of immediate 
conditions. This knowledge we are 
always glad to place at the disposal 
of our customers. 


There is a Bermingham & Seaman 
office in every advertising center. 
It will pay you well to get our sug- 
gestions before deciding any im- 
portant paper question. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Continental-Commercial Nat’l Fifth Avenue Building 
Bank Building 200 Fifth Avenue 


St. Louis Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Milwaukee _ Detroit 











How General Electric Sells Dealers 
on Advertising 


The Story of a Well-Knit Campaign to Convert Merchants to Use of 
“Helps” and to Hold Them in Line 


By F. S. Ackley 


Of the General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


VERYONE remembers the 

story about the man who 
stood at London Bridge and tried 
unsuccessfully to sell gold pieces 
at half their face value. It is 
often hard even to give away a 
meritorious article. 

The General Electric Company, 
in common with most manufac- 
turers, supplies the retail sellers 
of its products with free advertis- 
ing material for local use. It also 
conducts a merchandising service 
on sales matters. 

Although the retailers of the 
company’s products are numerous 
and representative of the industry, 
only a comparatively small per- 
centage makes active use of the 
advertising assistance so freely of- 
fered. There is probably a rea- 
son for this; but whether it is 
that a business man is naturally 
suspicious of something offered 
for nothing or that a large per- 
centage of retailers are as yet un- 
converted to advertising is not 
readily apparent. : 

One noteworthy fact in the 
writer’s experience is that, al- 
though dealer helps are primarily 
designed to help the small dealer 
who is not skilled in publicity 
work, it so happens that the chief 
users of this service are large, 
progressive concerns, most of 
them maintaining well organized 
advertising departments of their 
own. Although this may not be 
the experience.of every manufac- 
turer, a reason may be found in 
the greater advertising experience 
of the larger dealer which en- 
ables him to appreciate the value 
of such material. 

Be that as it may, the problem 


of getting the dealer to use adver- . 


tising helps is a serious one. This 
problem is two-fold—first how to 


obtain efficient distribution and, . 


second, how to secure efficient use. 
A satisfactory answer to the first 
problem, however, will do much 
toward solving the second. 

How to get your dealer helps 
into the hands of the retailer with 
a minimum of waste depends 
largely upon the nature of the ma- 
terial. 

For the sake of illustration let 
us take the newspaper electro- 
types furnished dealers by the 
General Electric Company for ad- 
vertising G-E electrical appliances. 
These electrotypes are of three 
kinds: Complete plated advertise- 
ments including type matter, with 
mortised space for dealer’s sig- 
nature, compact illustrations of 
appliances in use, with or without 
some caption or catchy slogan, and 
simple illustrations of the appli- 
ances themselves. The last two 
styles are for use by the dealer 
who prefers to prepare his own 
copy but is glad to secure good 
illustrations. 

Our experience like, I believe, 
that of other manufacturers, has 
been that it is undesirable to load 
a dealer up with advertising mate- 
rial, however good, unless he per- 
sonally requests it. For this rea- 
son we do not encourage orders 
for this material from anyone but 
the dealer himself. A good ex- 
ample of the soundness of this 
practice was furnished a couple 
of years ago when we received at 
one time over a hundred identical 
orders (each for a different deal- 
er) made out by a jobber’s sales- 
man and involving several thou- 
sand dollars worth of advertising 
material. When we sought to 
verify the orders by securing O. 
K.’s from the individual dealers 
mentioned, 75 per cent of the ma- 
terial was declined’ with thanks, 
in most cases something different 
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being substituted. Because this 
sort of thing is by no means un- 
common, G-E dealers are fur- 
nished with order blanks for ad- 
vertising material and, in practic- 
ally all cases, an order written out 
and signed by some responsible 
member of the dealer’s organiza- 
-tion is required before material 
will be supplied. 

This care in distribution cuts 
out considerable waste of mate- 
rial as it is not likely that a dealer 
will go to the trouble of writing 
out a special request for material 
unless he expects to use it—at 
least at the time of writing. 


A SPECIAL ADVERTISING PUBLICATION 


In order to keep -dealers in- 
formed as to what is available in 
the line of advertising material, 


THE ELECTRICAL ADV 


Schenectady, N. Y., October, 1917 


the General Electric Company 
publishes a monthly “newspaper,” 
known as “The Electrical Adver- 
tiser.” This publication goes to all 
who buy G-E goods for resale and 
to the members of the sales or- 
ganization through which they 
purchase. 

“The Electrical Advertiser” not 
only illustrates newspaper electro- 
types and some of the new printed 
literature but also offers sugges- 
tions on seasonable campaigns, 
new lines of sales approach and 
window display work. It also 
prints interesting accounts of suc- 
cessful sales “stunts” which have 
been tried out by retailers on their 
own initiative and these serve as 
inspiration to other retailers of 
the same goods. The “Advertiser” 
is used also to inform the trade 

about new 


market- 
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“Lighten the Labor of the Home” 
A Good Slogan This Fall 


_ Contractor-dealers and cengral stations have 2 good opportunity for gales of household labor- 
saving appliances this fall in the “Lighten the Labor of the Home” campsign which is now under 
way, and which will continue up to and including the Christmas buying season. 

aren tating eaten, seanem chemmen, aa 

# cooperstion. Get 
mm. The national situation furnishes plenty of talking points, 
servant problem, which is always with us. y 
neral Electric Company will support this bbor-shing ides this fall by popular advertising, 
servige to the retail sellers of its product. Note 
heaters, and other 
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jobber- 
dealer chan- 
nels. 

One of the 
chief ad- 
vantages .of 
issuing ad- 
vertising in- 
formation in 
this form is 
the close 
personal re- 
lation. 
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. “NEWSPAPER,” TO HELP 


ship it es- 
tablishes be- 
tween _ the 
company 
ahd dts 
custom- 
ers. Many 
retail- 
ers after 
reading the 
"SAVY On = 
tiser” ask 
for and re- 
ceive special 
advice — on 
their —_indi- 
vidual needs, 
and _ special 
campaigns 
to suit local 
require- 
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ThrousiThi Show Window 
%s of CHICAGO Shops — 


Chicago’s most attractive show window—looked 
into by more than a million persons every day 
—that’s the Chicago Evening AMERICAN. 


To show your goods here is to get the attention 
of one-third of all Chicago. This display 
changes every day and the alert, buying throng 
pays to see the merchandise. 


There’s a prominent place for your goods in 
this Evening AMERICAN window. 


The CHICAGO EVENING 
AMERICAN 


New York Office Chicago Office San Francisco Office 
Circle Bldg. Hearst Bldg Call Bldg. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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357,225 


The New York Trmes 


The average net paid circulation of The New 
York Times, daily and Sunday, for six months 
ended September 30, 1917, (reported to Post 
Office Department October 1, 1917,) was 
357,225. 


An increase of 70 per cent. in five years 
An increase of 149 per cent. in ten years 
A circulation which represents the largest group of 


intelligent, discriminating and responsive readers ever 
assembled by a newspaper. 


The New York Times is read in more than 5,000 cities 
and towns in the United States. 


RECORD OF GROWTH, 1898-1917 


Average net paid circulation for the six months pre- 
ceding October Ist in each year of twenty years. 


25,726 172,880 
76,260 184,317 
82,106 
102,472 
105,416 
106,386 
118,786 
120,710 
ce. 131,140 
1907 143,460 


* Post Office Department Report. 
The New York Times leads all New York newspapers 
in volume as well as in character of general adver- 
tising. 
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been made up by the manufactur- 
er’s advertising department. The 
retailer thus secures the free serv- 
ices of a well-organized advertising 
staff while the advertising depart- 
ment is able to keep in close touch 
with the retail situation in differ- 
ent parts of the country. 

The first of every year, a cata- 
logue of electrotypes is issued. 
This contains miniature reproduc- 
tions of all available cuts divided 
into sections by subjects. This gives 
the advertising dealer a handy ref- 
erence volume for ordering what- 
ever he needs for local newspaper 
advertising. Electrotypes shown 
in subsequent issues of the “Ad- 
vertiser” during the year are new 
material supplementary to that 
shown in the catalogue. 

“The Electrical Advertiser” is 
not mailed to all resale customers 
of the company, as experience has 
shown that there is considerable 
waste in such a practice. A cus- 
tomer may get on the mailing list 
by application or at the request of 
the local or district office in whose 
territory he is located. Before 


putting a name on the list, how- 


ever, a card is sent for the 
dealer to fill out. By means 
of this card the desire of the cus- 
tomer for our advertising service 
is assured and a good record of 
his requirements majntained. For 
every name on the mailing list one 
of these cards is on file.:. 


GOING AFTER “LOST BUSINESS” 


Although the number of active 
users of advertising service in- 
creases each year, there may be 
customers who drop out although 
still selling G-E goods. In order 
to bring these back into the ranks 
of active advertisers personal so- 
licitation is resorted to. In the 
past, this work was left to our 
salesmen but the results were not 
as good as were secured this year 
by the following letter: 


Dear Sir: 

Last year we had the pleasure of 
sending you free newspaper electrotypes 
on the subject of filled in). 

According to our records you are 
still selling G.-E. goods and are receiv- 
ing our monthly publication, the “Elec- 
trical Advertiser.”” You have not, how- 
ever, availed yourself of our service 
this year. 
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If this is through any fault of ours 
we would appreciate your writing us 
frankly, in order that we may adjust 
the difficulty. If not, kindly advise us 
if you desire to remain on our list. 

e have made up some particularly 
attractive cuts this year on the subject 
mentioned above and feel sure that you 
can use some of these to advantage. 
Won’t you make out a list of your re- 
quirements on the back of this letter, 
or let us know why you do not care to 
avail yourself of our services further? 
If you wish an extra copy of our issue 
featuring the material of special inter- 
est to you, we shall be glad to supply 
you. 

Awaiting with 
reply, we are, 

Cordially yours, 


interest your early 


P. S.—For your convenience the re- 
verse side of this sheet has been pre- 
pared for your reply. 

These letters were pen-signed, 
filled in and mailed under two- 
cent postage to all active cus- 
tomers of the previous year who 
had not ordered material during 
1917 but were still on the mailing 
list. The results were excellent, 
replies being received from the 
majority, a large percentage or- 
dering new advertising material. 
Such names as were not heard 
from were turned over to our 
district offices to ascertain whe- 
ther or not it would pay to keep 
them on the list. 

Although efficient distribution of 
dealer helps does much, as stated 
above, to solve the problem of se- 
curing efficient use, a great deal 
of educational work is needed. 

While manufacturers and large 
retail establishments are able and 
consistent advertisers, the rank 
and file of small stores, particu- 
larly in electrical lines, are not 
thoroughly converted to the pub- 
licity idea. 

General Electric Company sales- 
men keep in close touch with the 
work of the advertising depart- 
ment and do all they have time to, 
towards furthering the use of lo- 
cal advertising on the part of 
their customers. 

“The Electrical Advertiser” 
prints helpful articles each month 
on seasonable articles to sell and 
how to sell them. It tells the 
dealers how to plan their news- 
paper campaign, how to take 
advantage of the manufacturer’s 
national advertising, how to dress 
windows and distribute booklets 
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and the like, and even how to 
train clerks to make more sales. 

The object of this publication is 
not only to distribute dealer-helps 
but to make each dealer a better 
merchandiser. It is obvious that 
any manufacturer’s business is de- 
pendent upon the success of the 
retailers of his goods. Unless the 
retailer can sell the manufacturer’s 
goods at a profit and in increasing 
quantities, the industry cannot 
grow. 

In training the dealer to use 
publicity work, the articles in the 
“Electrical Advertiser” are build- 
ing future business. By getting 
down to first principles, dealers are 
shown why advertising is a neces- 
sary part of their sales plans. 
They are then given general prin- 
ciples, illustrated by specific in- 
stances, to help them choose the 
form and extent of advertising 
best suited to their individual re- 
quirements. Lastly, they are told 
how to do the kind of advertising 
they have selected, how to make 
this work tie in with the manu- 
facturer’s publicity and how to 
support it with their store service. 

All this work is an essential 
part of distributing dealer helps— 
for a real dealers’ service must 
actually build business for the re- 
tailer or it is worse than useless 
both to him and to the manufac- 
turer. That the service offered by 
the General Electric Company is 
accomplishing this is proved by 
figures that have been voluntarily 
furnished by individual users and 
by the steadily increasing use and 
appreciation of the service. 


TRACING RESULTS 


Securing definite data as to the 
actual use of advertising material 
by those ordering it is rather dif- 
ficult. By means of newspaper 
clippings it is possible to keep 
track of some localities and many 
dealers voluntarily send clippings 
of their ads. As far as can be 
ascertained a conservative estimate 
gives better than an average of 
two appearances of every news- 
paper cut sent out—this means 
that the results secured in local 
advertising of G-E products more 
than justify the expense. This is 
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particularly true in view of the 
fact that a very good percentage 
of the G-E dealer mailing list are 
active users of the service. 


Reflection of Prosperity in the 
Shoe Business 


The shoe-manufacturing business is to 
have a period of larger sales than at 
any time since the war started, accord- 
ing to a large Brockton manufacturer 
who is quoted in the Boston News 
Bureau. 

“Practically the only factories that 
are extremely busy are those making 
Government shoes,” he says. “This 
fact is absolutely true, with very few 
exceptions. Domestic business the past 
season has been very light compared 
with previous runs; in fact, we feel we 
are conservative in saying that very 
few concerns received over 60 per cent 
to 65 per cent of their normal business. 

“In summing up the whole shoe situ- 
ation at the present time, from our point 
of view, it would seem that since war 
was declared by our country, all re- 
tailers started at once to curtail buying. 
But we feel that things have adjusted 
themselves and that with the volume of 
money being spent by the country to- 
day, business will boom and there will 
be a good demand for shoes from all 
sections of the country, and this along 
with the tremendous amount of army 
business which our Government has 
placed and will continue to place, should 
keep the shoe factories running to 
their fullest capacity. 

“We can see a great change for the 
better in domestic business the last few 
weeks, duplicate orders coming in in 
greater volume than for months. Prac- 
tically all the salesmen for the differ- 
ent shoe concerns are in their respective 
territorics at the present time. So far 
as we are concerned we are receiving 
very gratifying reports from salesmen 
in all sections of the country, and we 
see no reason, under existing conditions, 
why the shoe industry will not have a 
very successful business from now on. 

“England went through practically the 
same experience that we have been going 
through since war was declared. Dur- 
ing the early part of the war, business 
in England was very dull for some 
time, but as soon as every one realized 
that it was absolutely essential that busi- 
ness be conducted along progressive and 

rosperous lines during war times, it 
Seoun to boom and has been booming 
ever since.’ 


New Orleans Company Adver- 
tises Electric Devices 


The Interstate Electric Company, 
New Orleans, manufacturer of ‘“‘Steer- 
warm” and Ieco Manifo Plugs, will 
use. page newspaper space in Kansas 
City and Chicago to advertise its prod- 
ucts. Space will also be used in a gen- 
eral-circulation weekly. 
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VAs oe a 
Wannens 
STANDARD) 
Printing Papers 


A book on the 


use of printing 


papers 


The 1917 Warren Suggestion Book was de- 
signed to be of practical assistance to those 
who use commercial printing. Therefore, it 
is more than a mere collection of beautiful 
illustrations. 

Whatever your product is, vou will find a 
group of similar subjects printed on the papers 
best adapted to their perfect representation. 

The illustrations were selected with the 
greatest care and the printing done in black 
and white and in two, three, and four colors. 

The peculiar advantages of each grade of 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are clearly 
explained so that any man can easily select 
just the right paper for the work he has in 
hand. 

Write to-day for your copy of the 1917 
Warren Suggestion Book for the edition is al- 
most exhausted. In writing please use your 
business letterhead. 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY 
200 Devonshire Street Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Wurren’s Standard Printiny Papers 
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IT IS OUR PRIVILEGE TO AN- 
NOUNCE THAT THE 1918 AD- 
VERTISING CAMPAIGN OF THE 


ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


WILL BE CONDUCTED BY THIS 
ORGANIZATION 


COLLIN ARMSTRONG 
INCORPORATED 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENTS 
FOURTEEN SIXTY THREE BROAD- 
WAY AT FORTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK 


LONDON TORONTO PARIS 
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WHEN WE SAY THAT WE CONSIDER 
IT A PRIVILEGE TO BE ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE, WE MEAN JUST THAT. IT 
IS GENUINELY A PRIVILEGE FOR ANY 
ADVERTISING ORGANIZATION TO 
HAVE CONTACT AT FIRST HAND WITH 
THE PERSONNEL, THE POLICIES AND 
THE PRACTICES OF AN INSTITUTION 
WHICH, THROUGH ITS COURSE AND 
SERVICE, IS EXTENDING SO ADMIR- 
ABLE AN EXECUTIVE TRAINING TO 
SO MANY THOUSANDS OF OUR MOST 
SUCCESSFUL AMERICAN BUSINESS 
MEN 


FAMILIAR AS WE ARE WITH THE 
FACTS, TO YOU PRINTERS’ INK READ- 
ERS WE TAKE THIS OCCASION MOST 
EMPHATICALLY TO STATE THAT 
THERE IS NOT A SINGLE INDIVIDUAL 
ENGAGED SERIOUSLY IN THE BUS- 
INESS OF ADVERTISING, WHATEVER 
HIS CONDITION OR CAPACITY, BUT 
WHO CAN BETTER HIMSELF MEN- 
TALLY AND MATERIALLY THROUGH 
THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTI- 
TUTE COURSE. 















































(12,250 
Copier a : 


While maintaining its high standard of 








discriminating excellence The Evening Sun 
for the past four years has shown an extra- 
ordinary growth in circulation. 


Government report for the six months 
period ending 





October Ist, 1917, Daily Average 192,250 
October Ist, 1916, ‘‘ ‘¢ 171,247 
October Ist, 1915, ‘* ‘¢ 155,009 
October Ist, 1914, ‘ ‘6 122,763 
October Ist, 1913, ‘‘ ** 105,525 











It is just plain horse sense to advertise in 
New York’s most powerful evening paper. 


The Evening Sun 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 























Stock Breeding Associations Work 
Out Co-Operative Market Plan 


The Association’s Copy Now Acts as the Auction Block to Which the 
Breeder Brings His Offerings 


= years several associations 
formed for the improvement 
of various breeds of live stock 
have been advertising in the farm 
papers. This advertising has had 
several aims toward the main pur- 
pose of breed improvement.. It 
sought to arouse more general in- 
terest in the special breed, among 
those not familiar with the breed, 
as well as to stimulate greater in- 
terest among 

those who al- 

ready carried 


‘stock, toward the 


betterment of the Bees: oi 


- Breed Berkshires They 


line by the en- 
couragement of 


should be given a chance to cash 
in on the interest aroused by the 
club’s advertising. Hitherto the 
average cattle breeder with stock 
for sale either did not know how 
to advertise, or when he did ad- 
vertise, his copy tended to parallel 
that run by the club, thus doub- 
ling on the work for which he 
was already paying a part. It 
was felt that a plan was needed 





registry of cat- 
tle, etc. The as- 





sociations are not 


profitmaking, but 
expenses are paid 
by dues, registry 
fees, and assess- 
ments for similar 
services. Exten- 
sive advertising 
campaigns have 
been conducted in 
several instances. 
The American 
Jersey Cattle 
Club alone has 
been _ investing 
for the past few 
years around 
$17,000 annually 
in advertising. 
Recently mem- 
bers of this lat- 
ter association 
began to figure 
that, while the 
club as an or- 
ganization has 
been _ benefited 
through advertis- 
ing along the lines 
for which it was 
formed, individ- 
ual members 


Wawonaissa Berkshires 


We offer a few choice Service 


B 
Open Cilts 


Gilts from 6 to 10 weeks old 


Superior arr 
Wawonaissa Farm, a N. _ 


Berkshires quit QU MIT 


enti Moneech, 229600, weighs 

Sot ns ¥ aoe ot aoe was bred 
grown by us. When you want the “eatiae 
want them big, write to 


C. H. CARTER, WHircunay pane 


BRANFORD FARMS 
BERKSHIRES 


20 Young Sows bred to Extra Good Boars for 
Pall farrow. Average Weight around 300 Ibe. 
Prices range frem $90 to $200. 

15 Spring Pigs. both sx, sired by Branford 
Rival Lee, Branford Schoolmaster, etc, Prices 
$40 and up. 


Two, Tried Jervite Boars, 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OM ARRIVAL 


BRANFORD FARMS 
Groton, Connecticut . 





Berkshires 


‘oung ir specialty. Spring pigs all sold. 
oe ny well bl 4 We — er hooking 
orders for September farrowed pie 

ome ty ni Soars. iive Gra 


tered om | rare Lape ‘good 


stock write us. 


Su Superbus’ Lad 


Su) tre er be a ong pact 
ther ran 
eg Hoar of of ‘e offer @ few 
yearling ne ot epiendta size and eon 
mati 


CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM | « 
G, SMITH & SONS, Props. 
SEELYVILLE, PA. 











FLINTSTONE FARM | 
DALTON, MASS, = 


offers a few fall boars and some spring 
sow pigs, well grown, thrifty individuals, 
farrowed in litters of 8 to 14. 


Large Berkshires 
at Highwood: 


ene from R. Pp Barkley, Dagens bes ae 
ies magnificen! 
ship the boar pig?” We 
sot eae very millges so wae sowecele with 
pig for sale at reasona’ ices. 
se Oi 8. Nanentine ou 15,Dundee,N.Y. 


March and April BOAR PIGS 


weighing from 110 aoe ee a euenon Coun 
November, J. E. WATSON, Marbledale, Coan. 














OnerERs. 6 weeks old, pure bred, 


on tl sex. Small Charlottes 


ensues 








INDIVIDUAL ADVERTISERS GET THE BENEFIT OF THE 
ASSOCIATION’S ADVERTISING 
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whereby the association’s adver- 
tising and the individual stock- 
man’s copy should be made to 
dovetail, to the mutual strength 
of both, instead of traveling the 
same road together. 

Recently the following plan has 
been put into effect, subsequently 
adopted by other stock organiza- 
tions, and advertising along these 
lines is appearing in a list of 
more than a hundred agricultural 
and stock papers. The club sup- 
plies the paper with a two-inch 
over two column ‘advertisement, 
talking the main selling points and 
merits of the breed generally, on 
condition that the paper will se- 
cure from breeders enough adver- 
tising to fill a certain amount of 
space. All this copy is confined 
by a single border or rule. 

Thus this plan virtually creates 
within the paper a market or auc- 
tion block, the club’s copy acting 
the auctioneer, and the individual 
breeder offering his stock and 
values. The small advertisements, 
instead of being scattered for 
him to find who cares to search, 
rest under the wings of the parent 


These advertisements have a 
double purpose, in that they ap- 
peal to two great classes. First, 
the man who is not very familiar 
with the big features of the breed 
and who is asked to send for the 
association’s literature. Then, the 
man who knows the good points 
of the breed pretty well, but who 
is looking for stock, and is there- 
fore especially interested in the 
individual advertisements. 

Under this plan the association 
gets greater publicity for the same 
outlay, while the concentration of 
the advertising of one breed in 
one section, it is figured, carries 
much more force for the individ- 
ual advertiser. The prospective 
buyer can see at a glance just 
what is offered in the breed in 
which he is interested, and can 
pick out the offerings nearest to 
him, and, inspect the stock before 
buying at minimum expense. 

As for the breeder, the main 
selling points of the stock being 
set forth in the association’s copy, 
and probably presented more con- 
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vincingly than he could do in his 
individual advertisements, he 
avoids the necessity of talking the 
breed, and can confine himself to 
prominent display of specific of- 
ferings. As the association has 
generally had considerable adver- 
tising experience, it is able to 
bring to bear points in its copy 
of excellent selling value that 
might hardly occur to the breeder, 
untutored as a salesman in print. 
Thus we find in the association 
advertisement for Berkshire hogs 
a timely advocacy of economy in 
the use of corn, because of its 
high price. Similarly, in the al- 
falfa belt, we find the Hampshire 
hog featured as “the alfalfa hog.” 

As the advertising pages of a 
publication are virtually a market 
place, this method of uniting the 
auctioneer with his clients’ stock 
seems a natural and logical evolu- 
tion in stock selling. 





Reports Favorably on Joint In- 
surance Advertising 


The committee appointed by the life 
insurance companies of Canada to in- 
quire into the feasibility and advisability 
of a co-operative advertising campaign 
along educational lines has recom- 
mended that the idea be adopted and 
that $50,000 be ‘agree for the in- 
itial campaign. his recommendation 
must be ratified by the Life Insurance 
Companies’ Association before any ac- 
tion can be taken. 

There are so many difficulties in the 
way that it is hardly likely that this 
co-operative scheme will eventuate. The 
biggest obstacle is the refusal of the 
United States companies operating in 
Canada to participate. It is thought 
that the greater benefit accruing from 
such educational advertising will be 
reaped by those companies which do an 
‘industrial business” and as only one 
Canadian company is doing this class 
of insuring, it is considered that such 
a campaign would be playing right into 
the hands of the United States compa- 
nies. Another difficulty is the opposin 
appeals of the various policies issue 
by the different companies. Nothing 
further will be done until the next meet- 
ing of the association. 





Sears, Roebuck & Co. Get. Bel- 
gian Shoe Contract 


The Belgian Government has award- 
ed a contract for 140,000 pairs of army 
rest shoes to Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany. .This is said to be the first army 
contract awarded to the big mail-order 
house. 
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Circulation that works 
for you twenty-four 
hours a day is either 
circulation that never 
sleeps—or an interna- 
tional circulation that 
never goes to bed. 
The Yokohama sub- 
scriber to Asia, put- 
ting his copy down on 
the table, is off to bed 
—just as the New 
Yorker, over his sec- 
ond cup of coffee, 
turns the pages of the 
copy which the post- 
man just brought. 
& 

That is the time value 
of it. It is ten o’clock 
at night in Yokohama 
when the clock strikes 
eight in the morning 
—in New York. 
Asia’s circulation cov- 
ers a distance of 7300 
miles and a fourteen- 





Write to us today for our rate card show- 


ASIA 


JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN ASIATIC ASSOCIATION 






hour time difference. 
It goes around the 
clock and half way 
around the world. 
International circula- 
tion cannot be mass 
circulation. 

In the United States, 
this new illustrated 
magazine, with its in- 
timate study of the 
Far East, is carefully 
read by the execu- 
tives of international 
business, by leaders in 
culture and _ diplo- 
macy, by students of 
economics and art col- 
lectors, by people of 
wealth and interna- 
tional vision. 

And, in the East, its 
circulation is com- 
posed of the same ele- 
ments—on the other 
side of the globe. 








ing the present low cost of space in a publi- 
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Isn’t Temperament Just Camouflage 
for Bunk? 


A Copy Writer’s Confession 


By Percy Waxman 


S a copy writer of some 

twelve years sitting, I rise 
to make a few remarks on the 
question propounded by J.P. W. 
in a recent issue—“Is Tempera- 
ment Mostly ‘Temper’-ament, and 
If So, Why.” Gosh! how that 
pesky word temperament does 
persist, to be sure. I thought it 
had gone out of fashion with 
problem plays, long hair and 
nightshirts. I was under the im- 
pression that the constant use and 
abuse of the words “psychology” 
and “efficiency” had put tempera- 
ment out of business. 

Now, I don’t think temperament 
is mostly “temper,” and I don’t 
think it is mostly artistic sensi- 
bility or delicacy of the tactile 
tendencies or gossamery things 
like that. I think temperament 
is mostly bunk—a sort of camou- 
flagé for over-touchiness, self-con- 
ceit, laziness and sometimes men- 
tal measles; excusable in young 
copy writers but unforgivable in 
those who have lasted five years 
in the business. In explanation of 
these dreadful, non-artistic defini- 
tions, I beg to state that I con- 
sider myself particularly well- 
qualified to say what I like on the 
subject of temperament, because, 
God forgive me, I once used to 
be a _temperamentalist myself. 
Yes, dear friends, let it be con- 
fessed right here that I once used 
to give way’to the cursed demon, 
temperament. 

At first when I began “indulg- 
ing,” I used to take but a small 
gulp daily, but very soon the habit 
grew until, friends, it had me 
down and I became well-nigh un- 
manageable. When I first became 
a copy writer I considered a tem- 
perament a more vital part of my 
equipment than either common- 
sense or -Roget’s Thesaurus. In 
the halcyon days of my novitiate, 
I .used to, divide the world into 
two classes—those superior beings 


who understood that temperament 
was inseparable from creative 
work and mere business men who 
didn’t. Curious as it appeared to 
me at that time, it always seemed 
to be my unhappy fate to have my 
“copy” passed on by one of those 
awful persons who possessed but 
little sympathy with or apprecia- 
tion of a temperamental creative 
worker. How such pachyderma- 
tous individuals ever rose to posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility 
was beyond me. 

For years I struggled vainly to 
let these people realize that a 
great gulf yawned between cul- 
tured copy writers and business 
drudges who were subject to such 
low, untemperamental things as 
punctuality, regular hours and 
fixity of effort. 


HOW “TEMPERAMENT” WAS EX- 
TRACTED FROM ONE MAN’S MAKEUP 


Frequently would I do my best 
to get it into the thick skulls 
of my immediate superiors (su- 
periors? huh!) that my work 
could not be gauged by the mere 
passing of the hours. Oh! how 
I labored to convince those un- 
literary persons that the glory of 
creating must not be hampered . 
by any attempt to bind me by such 
rules and regulations as might be 
considered necessary for routine 
employees. I had very hard work 
making them understand that I 
had to wait until inspiration at- 
tended me before the fruits of my 
genius might appear. I was just 
full of temperament in those days. 
I fairly oozed it. Now, as I look 
back on those dark, unhappy 
years when no one seemed to un- 
derstand me, I shudder. I shud- 
der because I wonder what in 
thunder would have become of me 
if I had gone on believing that 
temperament was one of the sine 
qua nons of a copy writer’s pos- 
Sessions, 
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United States Government 
Circulation Reports 


FOR ALL ST. LOUIS DAILY NEWSPAPERS 





The figures presented in this advertisement are taken from 
the Sworn Statements published in each newspaper as re- 
quired by the Federal Law of August 24, 1912: 


The St. Louis Star ovis" Enaing October 10 1917, 107,612 
Government Statement for Six 70 264 
Months, Ending October 1, 1916, ’ 


GAIN 37,348 


The Post-Dispatch jiovtis"Ending October 1.1917, 160,272 
Government Statement for Six 170 251 
Months, Ending October 1, 1916, 


LOSS 9,979 


The St. Louis Times yiocis"Enaing October 1 1917, 102,351 
Government Statement for Six 104 692 
Months, Ending October 1, 1916, ’ 


LOSS 2,341 


The Globe-Democrat Goverment, Seger’, fo", $i" 138,252 
Government Statement for Six 155 559 
Months, Ending October 1, 1916, ’ 


LOSS 17,307 


The Republic. . . Government, Sutcment for, Sie 95,529 
Government Statement for Six 107 169 
Months, Ending October 1, 1916, 


LOSS 11,640 


The figures for the Globe-Democrat and the Republic include their Sunday issues, 
and are therefore seven-day averages instead of daily averages. The Globe- 
Democrat’s daily average would be considerably less than the figures shown if the 
higher Sunday circulation were eliminated. The Republic’s figures would remain 
practically the same. The Post-Dispatch Government statement covers only 
seven-day average and Sunday cir-ulation; the six-day figures shown above were 
computed from these published figures. 


The St. Louis Star’s Gain Combined Losses of ALL 
for the Period 37,348 Other Papers 41,267 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
STAR BUILDING STAR SQUARE ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Foreign Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
hicago....People’s Gas Bldg. P% .. > 
STA meee ane BE Sista 
Trade Mark Reg’d Trade Mark Reg’d 
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GRAPHIC ADVERTISING CHART 


Total Advertising, Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1917 


New York Evening Newspapers 


JUNE | JULY | AUG. 


JAN. | FEB. | MAR. MAY 


JOURNAL 


NOTE—Monthly comparisons may be readily made by following the code lines 
as shown on left hand border under names of newspapers—comparison is by total 
agate lines as furnished by the statistical bureau of the New York Evening Post. 

Prints most—leads by 734,169 agate lines. 


The N. Y. Evening Telegram Gained most—more than all others combined. 


Publishers’ Representatives, 


Cone, Lorenzen & Woodman 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, DETROIT, ATLANTA. 
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Thanks to a good fairy in the 
bulky person of the Head of the 
Copy Department where I began 
my chequered career, I came grad- 
ually to realize that what I 
thought an unusual, desirable and 
a superior glory was nothing but 
a disastrous obstacle standing be- 
tween me and possible success. 

One day, after a particularly 
distressing scene, due to my hav- 
ing told one of our clients that 
he didn’t know what he was talk- 
ing about, my chief called me into 
his sanctum and asked me to close 
the door. 

“Sit down, my boy,” said he 
quietly, but firmly, as the story- 
books put it, “I want to have a 
chat with you. You just told Mr. 
Walters, of the Perfumed Ferti- 
lizer Company, that he didn’t 
know what he was talking about. 
Now you may not have said that 
to him merely because he declined 
to accept your copy, but I venture 
to say that if he had liked your 
copy you wouldn’t have said any- 
thing like that to him. It may be 
perfectly true that Mr. Walters 
does not know anything about ad- 
vertising, but flying into a rage 
and telling him so is hardly the 
best means of enlightening him. 


UNPLEASANT, BUT ADVICE WAS GOOD 


“And while we’re on the sub- 
ject, let me tell you a few things 
I’ve noticed about you, You hate 
to have a ‘t’? crossed or-.an ‘i’ 
dotted whenever you submit copy 
to anyone. You’re much too tem- 
peramental, and when I say tem- 
peramental I’m not using the 
word in the sense you’d probably 
use it. I’ll explain a little later 
on what I mean by it. Now 
you’re a good copy writer, and it 
is quite fitting and proper that 
you should take a pride in the 
creative side of your work, but 
it seems to me you attach too 
much importance to the literary 
aspect of it and that somehow 
you have come to believe that that 
gives you some peculiar license to 
behave in a manner mistakenly 
supposed to be that of writers, 
poets, musicians and artists, gen- 
erally. Because you are a copy 
writer you, somehow or other, 
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have acquired the curious belief 
that you are not subject to the 
same mundane restrictions that 
hedge about mere business men. 
Your creative work can be just 
as regular as that of the book- 
keeping or the checking depart- 
ment. You have often told me 
that ideas for copy can’t be made 
to come at 8:30 or 9:30 in the 
morning or at any fixed time, and 
that therefore your hours in the 
office should not be regulated in 
the same manners as the others 
not doing creative work. You 
have said that ideas may come to 
you at 11 or 12 at night, long after 
business hours. Well, as to that, 
let me tell you that although I 
recognize that good ideas can’t be 
forced to appear at certain hours, 
I'll be willing to take my chances 
on those that come if you’re here 
at 9 in the morning, trying to 
force them. You needn’t think of 
copy after hours unless those in- 
Spirations will persist in coming 
in spite of you. 

“My boy, even the purely lit- 
erary men who have to live by 
the writings they sell, don’t work 
on the spasmodic temperamental 
plan you seem to believe in. No, 
sir, the writers who get anywhere 
work at regular hours on a reg- 
ular plan. They don’t wait for 
inspiration. They go after it. 

“Maeterlinck, I guess, is entitled 
to as much of what you call tem- 
perament as any copy writer liv- 
ing, and his programme is to be 
at his desk every morning to 
work, If ideas come he writes. 
If they don’t he sits and thinks. 
He makes it a rule to try not to 
give up because ideas seem ab- 
sent. 

“The old style of working only 
when you feel like it is bunk. And 
that’s what temperament means. 
You claim you shouldn’t be stuck 
at a desk like a clerk for so many 
hours a day. You claim that your 
hours can’t be regular. But your 
salary is, my boy. Your salary 
goes on each hour whether your 
work does or not. I know that 
you may get one idea during one 
hour that is worth your whole 
week’s salary. Then why not 
work on a piece-work basis in- 
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stead of on a straight salary? 
I’ve never seen a temperament- 
alist yet who'd agree to that. 
Now think things over and don’t 
imagine your work isn’t appreci- 
ated. Don’t get touchy so easily. 
Cultivate your humor. See a joke 
on yourself. Be genial. Look up- 
on this office as a team of which 
we're all members. Don’t feel 
superior by reason of your work 
being literature’s step-sister. Don’t 
shrink from the mere business 
side of your profession. In short, 
develop your genuine self and cut 
out the temperament or it'll get 
you if you don’t watch out.” 
When I came to, I was being 
led to the elevator and told to take 
the rest of the day off and think 
things over. I did. I’ve been 
thinking about them ever since. 
To-day I couldn’t be tempera- 
mental if I tried. At this moment 
I have a volume of verse on the 
press; I’m drawing royalties on 
a musical comedy I helped to 
write and a novel will shortly be 
completed. Yet in spite of these 
artistic, creative ventures I in- 
-dulge in temperament, camouflage 
for bunk, much less than I did the 
day I wrote my first piece of copy. 


A. N. A. Announces Annual 
Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers will be 
held at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, 
December 5, 6 and 7. The annual din- 
ner will take place on the evening of 
December 5 and will be a getting to- 
gether of national advertisers, adver- 
tising agents, publishers and sellers of 
material and service generally. 


Southern Agency Gets Two 
New Accounts 


The New Orleans Coffee Company, 
New Orleans, has placed the Chambers 
Advertising Agency, of that city, in 
charge of its advertising. 

The Chambers agency has also se- 
cured the account of the Dunbar Mo- 
a and Sugar Company, New Or- 
eans 


In announcing the organization of the 


John Hancock Institute in Printers’ 
Ink the inference was made that Paul 
Latzke had given up his advertising 
business to devote his entire time to the 
new enterprise. Mr. Latzke will con- 
tinue to serve his present clients as in 
the. past, his connection with Mr. 
Kahn’s venture being purely advisory. 


“Humanizing of Business” a 
Big Topic 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
or New Jersey, Inc. 


Cuicaco, Sept. 19, 1917. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

There are thousands of things of vital 
interest to the re of this country, 
many of which I have read with great 
interest in Printers’ Inx. Your maga- 
zine is up to the minute in the important 
business | roblems of the country. 

The umanizing of Business” is a 
matter which has always interested me. 

The demands of business to-day call 
for high standards of efficiency—good 
health, courtesy, alertness, rapidity, ac- 
curacy. 

Supervision is the chief tax on the 
business world to-day. The remedy? 
Education—training for the duties of 
life. The right kind of education will 
reduce supervision to a minimum; save 
time and money; and, more than all 
other things, save human energy, the 
most precious thing in the world ex- 
cept humanity itself. 

The past century has been character- 
ized with marvelous achievements of 
men—with the emphasis on achieve- 
ment. The present century will be 
characterized also by achievement; but 
the emphasis will be on humanity. 

Business everywhere is rapidly be- 
coming humanized. The highest com- 
mercial development is obtained only 
through highly humanized business. In 
the past century the world has thought 
in terms of steel and iron, brick and 
mortar. The achievements of the pres- 
ent century will be measured in terms 
of the hearts and hands, brains and 
muscles of men. 

Agricultural Ext. Dept., 
P. G. Horven, Director. 
By C. M. Carrot. 


Huge Sales of British-American 
Tobacco Co. 


The British-American Tobacco Co. 
is manufacturing and selling 150,000,000 
cigarettes a day, according to the Bos- 
ton News Bureau. This is at the 
rate of 54,750,000,000 annually, because, 
to take care of its immense orders, the 
company is working on a schedule of 
365 days a year. It is selling 400,000,- 
000 cigarettes a month to France. 

The present production record of the 
British-American company means a 
cigarette business far ahead of the com- 
bined business of all American com- 
panies. It is expected that American 
concerns will manufacture and_ sell 
in this country more than 36,000,000,000 
cigarettes this year, as compared with 
25,250,000,000 in 1916. 

The strong financial position of the 
British-American Tobacco Co. is shown 
by its impressive dividend record. De- 
spite the drain of heavily increased 
war taxes—this is an English concern— 
its dividends for 1917 to date amount 
to 29 per cent, as compared with 32% 
per cent for the same period in 1916, 
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| rem fi, Overseas 
@ Service 


Part of the largest export advertising organization in 
the country, which includes a clientele of over 800 
American manufacturers and the 40-year-old foreign 


trade journal “AMERICAN EXPORTER. 








HE equipment of the Johnston Overseas Ad- 
vertising Service makes possible the most effec- 
tive planning and handling of publicity for’ 
American manufacturers and exporters in news- 
papers, magazines, trade papers and other media 
in all foreign markets. 


What we would accomplish 
FOR YOU: 


1. Study your markets abroad, your trade possi- 
bilities, and advise regarding the local peculiarities 
to be considered. 


?. Recommend the best foreign advertising 
media and give reasons why they are best suited 
to help market the product in question. 


3. Place this business at advantageous rates. 
4. Prepare copy, designs and lay-outs, make cuts. 


5. -Produce catalogues and supply follow-up litera- 
ture when desired. 


6. Give advice, and when desired, prepare local 
news items or free publicity articles. 


7. Suggest the best forms of window display and 
outdoor advertising. 

8. Become your adviser on all of your export pub- 
licity. 

9. Treat your foreign advertising problems from 
the Practical viewpoint of merchandising. . 





Johnston Overseas Advertising Service 
17 Battery Place, New York 
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HE above is a reproduction of an 

advertisement appearing in the Oc- 
tober 20th issue of The Saturday Evening 
Post. It is an interesting use of the 
“two pages facing” form of display. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MERIDEN, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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ROGERS BROS, 


SILVERWARE 










HIS style of illustration is being used 
in a series of advertisements on this 
well-known brand of silverplate. Readers 
of Printers’ Ink will find a goodly display 
of patterns and prices at leading dealers. 


SILVER COMPANY 
CONN. 


Canadian Branch, MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 
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We announce the appointment of 


Archer A. King, Incorporated 


as Western Representatives of 


New Century Teacher's Monthly 


and 


‘Coox’s Weexty Trio 


comprising 
The Boys World 
The Girls Companion 
Young People’s Weekly 


with offices at People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago 


DAVID C. CooK PUBLISHING Co. 


Excin, ILurNnors 























Manufacturers Puzzled Over Many 
Provisions of the New War 


Revenue Bill 


How the Law Will be Interpreted and Administered 


Special Washington Correspondence. 

HE enactment of the new 

War Revenue Act has tossed 
a bunch of conundrums into prac- 
tically every business office in the 
country. By reason of the wide 
applicability of the law, nearly 
every business man will be af- 
fected in some way. What he 
wants to find out is just how will 
he be affected. What is the exact 
import of the law as it relates to 
his business or to his income? 
These are questions that individ- 
uals, firms and corporations have 
been puzzling over since the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

In the main, the scope and the 
intent of the law is clearly de- 
fined. Nevertheless many of its 
provisions appear to be delphic to 
the lay mind. It is likely that 
many complications will arise and 
that it will be necessary for the 
Internal Revenue officials to make 
many decisions before the duty of 
every one, as it relates to the law, 
will be clear. 

In the meantime, there is noth- 
ing for business men to do but to 
comply with the provisions of the 
law as they understand them. 
They must not wait for the taxa- 
tion machinery to reach out and 
grab them. It is the obligation 
under this act for every person, 
firm and corporation having a 
taxable income or taxable prop- 
erty to make returns voluntarily 
to the Internal Revenue Collec- 
tors and then this Bureau of 
the Treasury Department in the 
due course of administration will 
verify these returns. 

Just as soon as the Revenue 
Bill was passed, puzzled manufac- 
turers from all over the United 
States began to bombard Wash- 
ington for an explanation of the 
meaning of certain of its sections. 
For instance, the makers of such 





widely advertised goods as cam- 
73 


eras, talking machines, automo- 
biles, sporting goods, soft drinks, 
playing cards, etc., wanted to 
know whether the taxes that are 
levied against these articles are to 
be based on wholesale or retail 
“selling prices” and whether goods 
already sold and paid for but not 
delivered are subject to the tax. 
The law puts a special tax on “all 
piano players.” No sooner was 
this announced than the piano 
trade tried to find out whether the 
assessment was only on the old 
style players that weré placed out- 
side of the piano or whether it 
also applied to the new player 
pianos. These few instances are 
cited to show the general confu- 
sion that seems to prevail. 

Some manufacturers  impor- 
tuned their representatives in 
Washington to take the matter up 
with this or that congressman and 
get an expression from him as to 
what the law implied. This is 
wasted effort. The administration 
of the law—signed by the Presi- 
dent last week—is now in the 
hands of the Internal Revenue 
Division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and it is in this quarter that 
we must:look for official interpre- 
tations of the words or clauses in 
the new taxation programme that 
seem to have doubtful meaning. 


BLANKET RULINGS FOR ALL CASES 


The Internal Revenue Division 
has not been caught unaware. It 
has its own legal annex, the chief 
responsibility of which in time of 
peace as well as in time of war is 
the interpretation of the revenue 
laws and regulations. Hereafter, 
however, instead of the ordinary 
daily grist of decisions made up 
largely of rulings covering in each 
instance a single isolated case, we 
will find this informal tribunal 
handing out what might be termed 
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blanket rulings. These rulings 
may take the form of a test case 
or may be just an announcement 
to all the members of a trade. 
In some instances a ruling may 
be addressed only to the manu- 
facturer who first made inquiry. 
In any event the decision will be 
made public as soon as formu- 
lated and it is expected that all 
the trade will promptly get the 
news. 

Under ordinary routine all de- 
cisions or rulings relative to Fed- 
eral taxation, etc., are published 
weekly in a periodical known as 
“Treasury Decisions,” which goes 
to press at the Government Print- 
ing Office Tuesday of each week. 
On Thursday it is mailed to sub- 
scribers who have remitted for it 
to the United States Superintend- 
ent of Documents at the rate of 
$1.75 a year. When, however, the 
Emergency Revenue Act or war 
revenue legislation of a few years 
since came along, this weekly pub- 
lication was found too slow a 
method of giving publicity to the 
comprehensive decisions in which 
large sections of the business com- 
munity are interested. Accord- 
ingly the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue adopted the addition- 
al plan of giving out daily mimeo- 
graph copies of important deci- 
sions as soon as ready. Sum- 
maries of these decisions were 
carried by the press associations 
serving the daily newspapers. 
Printers’ INK is informed that 
this same plan will be followed 
under the new Act, although it is 
advisable that every manufacturer 
secure copies of the Treasury De- 
cisions carrying in revised form 
the interpretations in which he is 
specially interested. 

In the interpretation of many 
of the new taxation schedules that 
appear puzzling to the layman the 
Treasury Department will be en- 
abled to give quick action be- 
cause the legal lights in the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue followed 
the bill closely through all the 
various stages of its construction 
and enactment. In fact in fram- 
ing this legislation Congress had 
the benefit of the advice of the 
treasury experts. Having pro- 
posed most of the taxes ultimately 


incorporated and having talked 
over matters with the Congres- 
sional committeemen, the treas- 
ury officials are, naturally, in a 
position to say almost offhand 
what the national legislators had 


in mind in framing the bill. 
To be sure, the revenue leg- 
islation was amended in con- 


ference just prior to final en- 
actment. It is admitted that as a 
result there are embodied some 
points that must be made the sub- 
ject of legal interpretation. 

The many provisions of the law 
are too well known to need sum- 
mary here. The treasury officials, 
however, wish to call the spe- 
cial attention of the business 
public to the fact that in 
addition to “original” and “addi- 
tional” taxes, so called, that will 
apply to articles or commodities 
manufactured, imported or pro- 
duced on and after October - 4, 
1917, the new law provides for a 
“Floor Tax” on certain articles. 
This is a tax upon articles or 
commodities held in stock or in 
storage by manufacturers, dealers 
and holders. The floor tax is an 
additional tax on tax-paid articles 
or commodities or is an original 
tax upon articles or commodities 
that have not heretofore been 
subject to the Internal Revenue 
tax. Opportunity for confusion 
on the part of manufacturers and 
distributors arises from the fact 
that in some instances, the floor 
taxes are at different rates from 
the rates prescribed for the same 
kind of articles (manufactured or 
produced on and after October 4, 
1917) in what might be denominated 
the main body of the tax law. 

In order to sidestep an ava- 
lanche of inquiries directed to 
Washington the officials of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue are 
suggesting that business men, who 
are in doubt with respect to any 
of the features of the new taxa- 
tion system, communicate with the 
nearest Internal Revenue officer. 
Knotty questions will, of course, 
have to be referred to Washing- 
ton but Collectors of Internal 
Revenue and other Revenue offi- 
cers have been fully instructed 
as to the general requirements of 
the new law. 
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Like most questions of to-day, this is a matter for 
immediate decision. If you have been on the fence or 
just putting it off, make up your mind NOW. 


Here are the brief facts— 


Textile Mills are pushing every machine to capacity. 
They are busy producing and busy BUYING. Here 


is a big market, a busy market, and right at your door. 


These mill men hold a convention next week at 
Springfield, Mass. Most every mill man will read the 
story of that convention in Textile World Journal for 
October 20th. 


Over 600 industrial advertisers, knowing this, will 
use advertising space in that October 20th Issue. 


If YOU are interested in increasing either your 
direct sales or your prestige among textile mills get 
aboard that issue with some strong advertising. 


Textile World Journal 


Members 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Greenville, S. C. 
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Husking and shelling corn—a good winter 
job for a farm tractor 





Whose Idea 
Is Power Farming? 


So many have asked Power 
Farming representatives who 
is back of the magazine that 
we have finally gained consent 
to introduce 


E. C. Davidson 
Publisher 


Born a farmer—still a large farmer 
and stockman—closely in touch with 
heavy farm machine trade for fifteen 
years—by choice a publisher to help 
promote the era of mechanical power 
on the farm, 


The idea of power farming is a grad- 
ual evolution. The idea of “Power 
Farming,” a magazine to cover this 
fertile field, is Davidson's. He broad- 
ened the scope of an established me- 
chanical publication as the field de- 
veloped and changed the name when 
modern conditions demanded it. 


Some day, in order fully to appreciate 
the possibilities in advertising to 
power farmers, you should meet 
Davidson. 


Not The Largest Farm Market 
—But The Richest 


POWER FARMING 

St. Joseph, Michigan 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Barnhill & Henning © Ses. A. Bushanen 


23 E. 26th St. Bldg. 
Mad. Sq. 5064 ph 5527 
Member A. B. C. 


POWER FARMING 





In the collection of the tax that 
will apply to goods in stock on 
October 4, 1917 it is the purpose 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
to make through its field force, 
preliminary inquiries of every 
person who had on hand any tax- 
able goods. Then within thirty 
days from the date of the enact- 
ment of the law, any one liable to 
floor tax must file with the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue, a true 
and correct inventory, under oath, 
of goods in his possession subject 
to this tax. Attached to the in- 
ventory must also be a synopsis of 
it and a statement of the amount 
of tax to be paid on the goods 
covered. This is known as the 
tax-payer’s return. Upon the 
basis of this return and an 
analysis of the information dis- 
closed by the: preliminary in- 
quiry there is determined the 
proper amount of tax to be 
collected. It is supposed _ that 
payment of the tax will be 
made to the Collector at the time 
that a return is filed. Payment 
may be deferred if the firm or in- 
dividual desires, for instance, to 
contest an assessment or obtain a 
ruling on a disputed point. Pay- 
ment may be held up not exceed- 
ing seven months from the pas- 
sage of the act. The person or 
corporation liable to a tax that is 
deferred must file a bond in a sum 
not less than double the amount 
of the tax and in no case less 
than $1,000. 

Only since the Revenue Law has 
come under the close scrutiny that 
followed the final compromise on 
various controversial propositions 
has it been found that the new 
scheme of taxation will bear even 
more heavily than had been antici- 
pated upon advertising interests. 
The Postmaster General has is- 
sued orders calling the attention 
of postmasters to the fact that 
private mailing cards must have 
two cents postage prepaid on 
them. At the same time he thréws 
a valuable sop to local advertisers 
by ruling that the drop letter rate 
of two cents per ounce or frac- 
tion thereof is applicable to letters 
posted for delivery by either the 
city carriers or the rural carriers 
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of the office where such let- 
ters are deposited. This exten- 
sion of the drop letter rate to all 


points on R. F. D. routes radiating | 
| 


The Ledger 


from a town or city was a con- 
cession vigorously fought for by 
several of the national associa- 
tions of merchants who thought 
they saw in it an opportunity to 
get the best of the large mail- 
order houses. 

It may come as an unpleasant 
surprise to advertising men that 
salary or commission in excess 
of $6,000 renders the recipient lia- 
ble to the “excess profits” tax. 
Writers and designers of advertis- 
ing have, of course, realized all 
along that they are subject, above 
the $1,000 and $2,000 exemptions 
to the war income tax, but it has 
come as a shock to many that 
they, in common with other pro- 
fessional men, are held liable for 
the excess profits tax on all that 
portion of an income which ex- 
ceeds $6,000 per year. Inasmuch 
as the excess profits tax is not at 
the comparatively modest rate of 
the income tax in the lower levels, 
but: at a flat impost of 8 per 
cent, this levy will take toll of no- 
ticeable proportions from the an- 
nual earnings of high-salaried ad- 
vertising executives, copy writers 
and others. The United States 
Senate sought to exempt profes- 
sional men from the excess profits 
tax but in the final compromise it 
was embodied in the bill. 


Progress of Teaching of Adver- 
tising Reviewed 

A booklet entitled 

Advertising in the United States,” com- 

piled by the association of teachers of 

advertising, has been issued by the Na- 

tional Educational Committee of Adver- 


“Instruction in 


tising Clubs. Copies may be secured 
from P. S. Florea, secretary-manager of 
the A. A. C. of W., Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis. 

The progress that has been made in 
the teaching of advertising in the last 
few years, especially in colleges and 
universities, is indicated in the booklet. 


K. McIntyre, formerly office manager 
of the Canadian Chewing Gum Co., 
Limited, Winnipeg, has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the Can- 
adian Chewing Gum Co., Limited, To- 
ronto. 
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Are you getting your share of 
Birmingham business? 

BIRMINGHAM is_ enjoying 
an unprecedented era of pros- 
perity 

BIRMINGHAM is the center 
of Alabama’s richest agricultural 
district. The State will produce 
more than a half billion dollars 
worth of farm products this 


year. 

BIRMINGHAM is in the 
heart of a region of vast mineral 
wealth now being worked to 
enormous capacity. 

BIRMINGHAM for years a 
manufacturing city of tremend- 
ous normal output, its vast mills 
and factories are now. being 
pushed to their utmost. 

BIRMINGHAM has a news- 
paper which long ago had cour- 
age enough to edit its advertis- 
ing columns, excluding. the of- 
fensive, unclean and fraudulent. 
Years before the laws were en- 
acted it barred liquor advertis- 
ing from its columns. 

THE LEDGER built up a 
clientele of readers of the 
sturdy, clean thinking, good citi- 
zen type, and it has their. un- 


| bounded confidence. 


Each one of the thirty-odd 
thousand copies that go°* out 
each afternoon is a distinctive 
sales force. 

You are not getting all the 
BIRMINGHAM business you 
may have unless your business 
story is going before these peo- 
ple in the columns of their fa- 
vorite newspaper. 

But this is something you or 
your advertising agent can 
quickly correct. 

We are at your service. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Burrell Bldg.. New York; Tribune 
Idg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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Why Philadelphia Offers 
Greater Selling Opportunities 

to 
Merchants and Manufacturers 
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OW is the time for every merchant to be alert, to 
forge ahead, to build up permanent business. 


Here in Philadelphia—the Workshop of the World 
—every indication points to record business in retail 
lines, due to the fact that more than 58,000 business 
places (of which about 8000 are manufacturing plants) 
employing about 700,000 male and 300,000 female 
workers, are running to full capacity. 


Add to this the metropolitan area of Philadelphia, 
including the great new industries created by the needs 
of the United States Government along tidewater, such 
as the great ship-building yards which have been located 
at Camden, Chester, Gloucester, Bristol, Cornwalls, etc. 
Then the large munition factories at Eddystone and 
Essington; the big powder works at Wilmington, Penns- 
grove and surrounding towns; the big steel mills at 
Wilmington, Newcastle and Claymont; the oil and gaso- 
line plants at Marcus Hook, Point Breeze and other 
points. 


These workers and their families are housed in 
approximately 375,000 separate dwellings in the city 
of Philadelphia. The net paid daily average 2c circula- 
tion of The Philadelphia Bulletin for the six months 
from April 1st to September 30, 1917 (as per report 
to U. S. Post Office Department) was 363,115 copies 
a day. 


There is in Philadelphia territory an immense out- 
let for advertised commodities among these families, 
who are enjoying the nighest scale of wages in years. 

Housekeeping needs alone run into a tremendous 
volume of sales, while food, raiment and other necessi- 
ties required by this vast army create a market that 
is third in the United States. 


The Philadelphia Bulletin is the one dominant 
newspaper through which to reach these consumers. 
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Philadelphia 


The Third Largest Market in the United States 


OMINATE Philadelphia, create 


maximum impression on both 
dealers and customers at one cost by concentrating 
in the Dominant Newspaper, the 


Philadelphia Bulletin 


The newspaper situation in Philadelphia is different from al- 


INK 


most any other market in the country—because one newspaper 
(The Bulletin) goes into nearly every home in and near Philadel- 
phia, making it possible for advertisers to send their selling appeals 
to practically every possible buyer in one medium at one cost. 


“In Philadelphia Nearly Everybody 


reads 


The Bulletin” 


Practically 100% of the entire potential market. 





Net paid average two-cent circulation for six months from April 1 
to September 30, 1917. (As per report to U. S. Post Office Department). 


363,115 cx 


The Largest Two-Cent Circulation in the East 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher 


New York Office, Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Building 
Chicago Office, J. EH. Verree, Steger Building 








Packaged Brands Not Opposed by 
Food Administration 


Mr. Hoover’s Department Seeks Aid From ‘Specialty Manufacturers, But 
Does Not Intend to Overturn Their Sales and Advertising Methods 


HE Food Administration does 

not contemplate calling upon 
food manufacturers to abandon 
their advertised, packaged brands 
of foodstuffs in the interests of 
conservation. Neither has Mr. 
Hoover’s department sought to 
change the accepted methods of 
distribution, either through whole- 
salers or direct to retailers. These 
facts were indicated at a recent 
conference between members of 
the American Specialty Associa- 
tion and officers of the Food Ad- 
ministration. Issues of this sort 
will be avoided, at least until a 
time when war necessities are 
more pressing than they are at 
present. 

It was sought to have repre- 
sented at this council of war the 
interests in control of the major 
part of the American output of 
package goods, such as cereals, 
breakfast foods, baking powders, 
flavoring extracts, washing pow- 
der, corn products, canned soups, 
beverages offered as substitutes 
for coffee, grape juice, etc., etc. 

There was elaborated at the 
conference a “war policy” that has 
a certain element of interest for 
advertisers outside this particular 
branch of the specialty field. For 
example, there was brought up the 
question of the simplification of 
the package in order to secure for 
ultimate consumers prices as rea- 
sonable as possible in this era of 
high cost of living. 

The whole spirit of the confer- 
ence was suggestive and inspira- 
tional rather than mandatory. No 
specific recommendations were 
made involving curtailment of 
printing or modification of labels 
on packages, but the thought was 
left with each manufacturer that 
in the interests of war service ‘it 
might be well for him to take 
stock of his package forms with 
a view to any economies that 
might be effected without real 
loss of attractiveness in the pack- 


age or risk of impairment to the 
contents. Possible reforms in this 
direction take into account not 
merely the dress of individual 
package goods but likewise con- 
servation in wholesale packing and 
crating. For example, Theodore 
F. Whitmarsh, president of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation, who is serving as a vol- 
unteer executive of the Food Ad- 
ministration, has suggested that if 
a specialty manufacturer is pack- 
ing his goods in cases of six dozen 
to the case while the average pur- 
chase by retailers is in three dozen 
lots the time is here to revise the 
wholesale -unit, thereby effecting a 
saving of box material and con- 
serving the time necessary to 
break up and repack the large 
units. 

Development of a package sys- 
tem based upon the use of substi- 
tutes was one of the objects of 
this particular “get together” 
movement. Especially was atten- 
tion directed to the need for the 
replacement to the greatest pos- 
sible extent, of tin containers, an 
effort which in its various phases 
has already been referred to in 
Printers’ INK. 


DEPARTMENT MERELY SUGGESTS RE- 
LIEF MEASURES 

There appears to be more or 

less misconception regarding the 

lengths to which the Food Ad- 

ministration has gone in discour- 

agement of the use of tin con- 


tainers. Recently, retailers have 
been heard to express surprise 
that, alarming reports to the con- 
trary, the new pack of -canned 
soups is available in the familiar 
tin containers. As a matter of 
fact there has, to date, been no 
serious restriction upon the use of 
tin containers éxcept in the case 
of baked beans: and one or two 
other products. The co-operation 
asked of manufacturers has been 
(Continued on page 85) 
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The y 
Only National Medium 
for Reaching |. 


Fruit Growing Farmers*® 


Green's American Fruit Grower, published a 
Chicago—a consolidation of the circulations of the 
three leading fruit publications of America—is the 
only national medium for advertisers to reach fruit 
growing farmers. 


Now is the time to make your appeal to these 
most prosperous of American farmers—the Fruit 
rowers. They have had a big season. The nation's 
housewives have done more this summer to save the 


fruit crop than ever before. What they have done 


has meant greater prosperity to fruit farmers. 


Fruit Growers are fine sales prospects. They have 
the money with which to buy. And the only me-~ 
dium for advertisers is through the Pre-eminent 
Fruit Growing Publication— 


GREEN’S 
American 


FRUIT GROWER 


The Oldest Fruit Journal in America 


Guaranteed minimum circulation, 175,000 monthly. $1.00 per agate line. 
‘orms close 20th of the month preceding month of issue. 
ADAMS PUBLISHING CO., Inc., Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
SAMUEL ADAMS, Publisher 


Special Advertising Rep ti 
NEW YORK—Barnhill & Henning ST. LOUIS—A. D. MCKINNEY 
23 East 26th Street 3rd Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY—Geo. F. Dillon MINNEAPOLIS—Roy R. Ring 
Republic Bldg. Palace Bldg. 


CHICAGO—Buchanan & Dempers, Marquette Bldg. 
Member Agricultural Publishers Asso. Applicant for membership A. B. C. 
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voluntary. Whether, it will be 
necessary later to resort to com- 
pulsory, restrictive measures will 
depend largely upon the dis- 
closures of the country- wide in- 
ventory of pig tin now being 
conducted by the Food Adminis- 
tration. In any event, specialty 
manufacturers will be consulted 
before unusual regulatory action 
is taken on this or any other sub- 
ject. 

Practical advertising men are 
perhaps most interested in the 
phases of this co-operative pro- 
gramme that pertain to advertis- 
ing. Here again, however, the dis- 
position of the Food Administra- 
tion official who addressed the 
conference was merely to suggest 
possible lines of action and leave 
the application of the basic idea 
to the discretion of the individual 
manufacturers. The thought left 
with the specialty men was that 
good may be accomplished for the 
common cause by the manufac- 
turer who will arrange his adver- 
tising copy in sympathy with the 
war aims with respect to food 
conservation. For example, to 
cite an illustration that Mr. Whit- 
marsh gave to Printers’ INK, a 
baking powder manufacturer 
might proclaim the serviceability 
of his product for war menus 
rather than to lay stress upon its 
uses for the baking of cakes and 
other delicacies that must be re- 
garded as more or less_a war ex- 
travagance. 

A constructive suggestion elab- 
orated at the conference was to 
the effect that the traveling sales- 
men engaged in the introduction 
of this line might be enlisted for 
important missionary work on be- 
half not only of food conservation 
but likewise of more efficient mer- 
chandising on the part of the rank 
and file of retailers. It is esti- 
mated that from 40,000 to 50,000 
salesmen are engaged in the intro- 
duction of food specialties, and 
the idea is to persuade this dis- 
tributive force to throw all the 
weight of its influence with re- 
tailers against hoarding and 
against speculation and in favor 
of the sale of goods at fair prices. 

One subject that was, with good 
reason, diplomatically avoided at 


the conference was that of pack- 
age versus bulk foodstuffs. An 
impression has gained credence in 
business circles that the Govern- 
ment, in its enthusiasm for re- 
adjustment of the American scale 
of living, has set its face against 
package goods, especially break- 
fast foods, etc., and in favor of 
the supposedly cheaper but less 
readily identified bulk products. 
However, it is only fair to say 
that such expressions as have 
been made along this line have 
come from officials of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
The Food Administration has not 
sought to disrupt in any way the 
package-purchasing habit of the 
American public. Indeed, the spe- 
cific co-operation of breakfast- 
food manufacturers is one of the 
latest forms of aid extended to 
the Food Administration. 


James Imrie in New Position 


James Imrie, for some time past ed- 
itor of ‘Economic Advertising,” nl 
lished by Norris-Patterson, Ltd., 
ronto, has been appointed Fa 

manager ot K..S. Williams & Sons, Ltd., 
musical instrument house, Toronto. 

In the September 6 issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK it was announced that D. Alton 
Potter, advertising manager of Beatty 
Bros., Fergus, Ont., would take this po- 
sition with the Williams Company, but 
he subsequently reconsidered his ac- 
ceptance and will remain with the Fergus 
concern. 

Mr. Imrie is succeeded at the Norris- 
Patterson agency by William Colgate, 
formerly with the Gagnier Advertising 
Service, Toronto. 


“Argosy” Now a Weekly 


The Argosy, which Frank H. Mun- 
sey started as a weekly magazine De- 
cember 2, 1882, and in 1894 became a 
monthly, has returned to the weekly 
field. When the magazine was first 
started Mr. Munsey was editor, busi- 
ness manager and chief contributor. He 
wrote a number of continued stories 
which made a hit with young people 
and gave the Argosy its first real start 
toward success. 


H. H. Huggins in Agency 
Work 


Huggins, director of the Effi- 


HH. i: 
tiency Bureau of New York Uni- 
versity, has resigned to become general 
service manager of the Murray Adver- 
tising Agency and allied interests. Mr. 
Huggins has been engaged in sales and 
advertising work for a number of years 
in New York and the West. 









“Traveling” a Sample Line of 
Goods Without Salesmen 


“Brockton Idea” Seems to Have Special Application at Present, on Ac- 
count of Depletion of Many Sales Forces 


EW England shoe manufac- 
turers have found a satis- 
factory method of covering their 
territories with fewer salesmen. 
-In view of the present difficulties 
in many lines of business of get- 
ting and holding good salesmen, 
an account of their solution of 
the problem- may be significant. 
With traveling expenses mounting 
and men scarce, manufacturers are 
hard put to it to cover the country 
as satisfactorily as heretofore by 
means of personal representatives. 
The New England plan consists 
of sending sample trunks to deal- 
ers, unaccompanied by salemen, 
routing them just as a salesman 
would be routed, and trusting to 
the merit of the goods to get the 
business. The trunks are sent by 


express, and the plan, according 
to those connected with the shoe 
companies, has been the means of 
opening many desirable accounts. 
Because of the number of con- 
cerns in Brockton, Mass., using 
the “silent salesman” idea in sam- 
ple trunks, the plan is often re- 
ferred to as the Brockton idea. 
The Ralston, Packard, Eaton and 
other shoe houses of that city have 
been using it for a considerable 
period, and have worked out the 
details in such a way that the plan 
seems practically trouble-proof. 
As used in the shoe business, 
the method gives an opportunity 
to reach buyers in small towns 
not regularly “made” by the sales- 
men. The trunks are sent only on 
the request of the dealer, how- 
ever, these requests 
being obtained as a 
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Salesmakers as well as Shoemakers 


“SILENT SALESMAN”? SAMPLE TRUNKS 
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result of trade-paper 
and direct advertis- 
» ing. Only “in stock” 
items are sampled, as 
the small-town dealer, 
not being a close stu- 
dent of styles, as a 
rule, does not care to 
buy as far in advance 
as the stores in the 
large cities do, and 
immediate delivery is 
therefore required. 
The trunks are sent 
out principally during 
the October-Novem- 
ber fall buying sea- 
son, and again in May 
and June, when buy- 
ing is most active. 
Each trunk is given 
a routing similar to 
that of a salesman, 
twenty different 
“stops” being  indi- 
cated in some cases. 
The trunk is not 
locked, but is turned 
over to the express 
company ready to be 
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opened, the carrier as- 
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After November 2 all first-class mail 
must bear 3c. stamp in place of 2c. 


Why This Law Need 
Not Worry You 


By S. H. Edwards 


When you can make business letters produce $45,416.53 
worth of new business at a cost of only $93.29— 


When you can get your salesmen to increase their sales 
more than 50% and only spend $10 on postage to do it—or, 
with your salesmen called to the colors: keep business going 
as usual by using Mail Salesmen— 


When you can collect accounts as far in arrears as six 
years—with one letter and 4c in postage— 


When you make business letters do these things you will 
be glad to do “your bit” to help the government win the war 
by paving 3c for your stamps instead of 2c. 


Thru your increased efficiency in writing better letters, this 
extra war tax postage will not affect you. 


You can even welcome 5c postage if you know how to make 
letters pay. 


If you are an employer, looking for trained Mail Salesmen 
able to do these things, write to us for names of men willing 
to do more than collect their pay on Saturday night. 


If you are an employee and want to add to your ability 
the knowledge of real Mail Salesmanship, write to us and learn 
how you can give the man who pays your salary better service. 


In either case you will receive Edward H. Schulze’s new 
copyrighted book, “The Modern Method of Reducing High 
Selling Costs.” 


The book is free if you give your name, position and com- 
pany. Not otherwise. 


PMN gop Se ss ands aS Soni ees wis vyais Mste ween MAKING LETTERS 
MSO TIRRN ye 6165 509 a ste siee ing sce was siste PAY SYSTEM 
AMON Gis oid ais se WE iva Game es 220 West 42nd Street 


a eet ies hikes Boe New York City 
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HE average value of 

each sale of the com- 
pany for which I am adver- 
tising manager is over 
$500,000. Contracts of 
that size have been traced 
directly to advertising. 


Further results show in un- 
solicited “‘good will letters” 
from 20 per cent of a mail- 
ing list of 20,000 names 
comprising some of the 
most influential executives 
in the United States. 


I can render similar service 
to some engineering, con- 
tracting or manufacturing 
company with an adver- 
tising-sales problem. I wish 
to make another connec- 
tion. Details regarding my 
work furnished on request. 
Address N.M., Box 17, care 
Printers’ Ink. 























Letters DO Pay 


But there’s such a difference 
in letters. 





Our plant is geared to turn 
out real typewritten letters, pro- 
duced by automatic typewriters, 
in large quantities and at about 
half the price personally type- 
written letters would cost. 

The rather remarkable results 
our customers have obtained by 
using our service rather than or- 
dinary, machine made, processed 
letters will interest you. 


Just write or ’phone and we'll 
supply you with data. 


Direct Advertising Service 


West Side Printing onl Supply Co. 


9 Murray Street 
New York City 


P. S.—We do lots of work for advertis- 
ing agencies. 
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suming entire responsibility, in- 
cluding the safety of the samples. 
The trunk is delivered to the 
dealer, and the express company 
calls for it the next day. It was 
found that allowing the dealer to 
indicate when he was ready for it 
to be moved was a poor plan, as 
many of the merchants allowed 
the trunk to lie around their 
stores for weeks without getting 
action. 

By means of this plan a trunk 
can make a trip covering a big 
territory in a few weeks, and at 
a nominal cost. The weight of 
the trunk is not so great as to 
make transportation charges pro- 
hibitive, in view of the fact that 
the number of samples shown is 
limited to items which can be de- 
livered. This means as a rule that 
twenty-five or thirty shoes are 
sent out, whereas the entire line 
may consist of a hundred or more. 

The salesmen, as a_ general 
proposition, are given credit for 
the business taken out of their 
territories by means of the sam- 
ple trunks. This results in their 
boosting for the plan and doing 
all that they can to insure its suc- 
cess. In many instances, where 
a salesman has not felt that a 
given town was worth covering, 
opening a new account there by 
means of the sample trunk has 
resulted in a personal call the next 
season, with the result that a pro- 
fitable line of business was devel- 
oped. In fact, some of the sales- 
men whose territories are covered 
in this way make a rule now of 
following up the new accounts 
put on the books through the un- 
chaperoned trunks, so as to make 
the first order an entering wedge 
to the sale of a representative line 
of shoes. 

In view of the unquestioned suc- 
cess of the plan, it seems to offer 
a way out to the manufacturer 
whose sales force has been de- 
pleted by the draft, or who would 
like to invade new territory with 
his line, but is unable to organize 
the force with which to reach the 
trade. Making up a _ complete 
sample line, or one representative 
of the principal numbers, would 
offer a more attractive proposi- 
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Capture Attention 


by the individuality of your SALES TALK 
and your production. What you need is 
A GOOD PRINTER who can give you 
everything that goes to make a fine piece of 
literature, without going all round the city 
and piecing it up. We do the writing and 
laying out of your cat- 
alog by professional 


artists. We give you 
the very best of |Do You Get 


Us ? 


Everything presided 
from all new type man- over bymasterprinters, 


ufactured in the house; _| of whom we have suf- 


| : ficient for all require- 
aiso, we give you | ments. Just drop usa 


service and quality in’ | line and let us relieve 
you of a large propor- 
tion of your worries 
during the fall busi- 


ness activities. 











Composition 


Presswork 


from the very latest 
and newest models of | i 
presses, and we bind 

and mail it, too. All we ask is that you tell 
us your needs and wewill supply them—either 
for publications or a few million large catalogs. 


























Established 1894 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. City Telephone, 3210 Greeley 
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ESTABLISHED 1845 








The purpose of this jour- 
nal is to record accurately, 
simply and interestingly the 
world’s progress in Science, 
Industry, Invention and 
Mechanics. Being a weekly 
journal, it is in a position 
to announce interesting de- 
velopments before they are 
published elsewhere. 


It aims to be educational 
and helpful to those who 
would improve their knowl- 
edge of scientific and tech- 
nical facts and to set forth 
the most important develop- 
ments in manufacturing, 
commerce and agriculture. 


F 3 J: MMMM MMT MEDAL UEONALA TONAL HNN UT 3 
ee a 


Munn & Co., Inc., Publishers 
New York, N. Y. 


AMERICA is the wealthiest country in the 
world today, and the SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN has become an indispensable institu- 
tion for the advancement of her indus- 
tries. 
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AFTER November Ist, 1917, the rate for 
advertising space in the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN will be one dollar a line. 


THIS advance in rate is in accordance 
with the growth in circulation, the edi- 
tions now being over 100,000 copies each 
week. 


THE old rate of seventy-five cents a line 
was based on a circulation of 55,000; it 
will be seen, therefore, that though the 
circulation has increased eighty-one per 
cent, the rate has been raised only thirty- 
three and one-third per cent. 


THE growth of the SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN’S circulation has been steady and 
consistent with the country’s progress in 
science, manufacturing, agriculture, me- 
chanics, and invention. 


MUNN & CO., Inc. 


Woolworth Building Peoples Gas Building 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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In nine months of 1917, fifteen daily 
newspapers of New York City carried a 
total of 76,879,781 lines of advertising. 
Of this, the WORLD alone carried 
10,236,729 lines, over one-seventh of the 
total of the fifteen. 





During the month of September the New 
York WORLD printed 1,321,243 lines 
of advertising, which was 243,315 more 
lines than the same month last year, and 
which was more than the Herald, 
Tribune and Sun combined. 





In anutshell: The New York WORLD 
has averaged over 1,000,000 lines of paid 
advertising per month for 1917, and has 
gained over one million lines over the 
same period in 1916—to be exact, the 
WORLD has so far gained 1,029,400 
lines over last year. 


The WORLD also made a record in 
printing a total of 196,981 advertise- 


ments, which 1s more than was ever be- 


fore printed in any single month in the 
WORLD or any other newspaper 
ANYWHERE. 
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tion to the dealer than merely to 
send a catalogue or one sample, 
and hence would make the travel- 
ing trunk feature a winner. 

The arrangement made with the 
express company seems to insure 
complete safety for the samples 
and trunk, and to make it certain 
that the inquirer will see the sam- 
ples within a reasonable time after 
they have left the factory. At 
any rate, the idea may be worth 
trying, especially in view of pres- 
ent conditions. 


Death of Robert Tomes 


Robert Tomes, a newspaper special 
representative of New York, died Oc- 
tober 5, at the age of 70 years. Mr. 
Tomes began his business career as a 
telegraph operator and for twenty years 
was manager of the Wall street office 
of the Western Union Telegraph Co., 
which at that time was the largest 
branch office in the city and employed 
75 men. In 1903 he entered the ad- 
vertising business. From time to time 
he added new papers to his list, which, 
when he died, numbered thirty. Twen- 
ty-four of these were located in Ohio. 


Poor Richard Re-elects Presi- 
dent Stewart 


The annual election of officers by 
the Poor Richard Club, of Philadelphia, 
held on October 1, resulted as follows: 
President, Rowe Stewart; vice-presi- 
dents, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Jarvis A. 
Wood, Louis J. Kolb, R. H. Durbin; 
secretary, W. F. Therkildson; treas- 
urer, T.’ R. Elcock, Jr:;_ directors, C. 
Arthur Cole, Howard C. Story, Irvin F. 
Paschal, John H. Sinberg, .W. J. - 
a H. A. Gatchel, P. C. Staples, 

. Jordan, P. J Walsh. 


Death of Dudley A. Bragdon 


Dudley A. Bragdon, vice-president of 
the D’Arcy Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, died October Ist as a result of 
a self-inflicted gunshot wound. He had 
been suffering from nervous exhaustion 
for several months, and it is believed 
that his suicide was due to this cause. 
Mr. Bragdon was 41 years old. He had 
been for a number of years an occa- 
sional contributor to Printers’ INK. 


Joseph Traxler with St. Louis 
“Globe-Democrat” 


for a number of 
years a general advertising agent in 


Joseph Traxler, 
Cincinnati, and recently in the St. 
Louis agency field, has joined the serv- 
ice staff of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 


sel. 





| a Conservative 


crat in the capacity of advertising coun- 
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Many Papers— 
But Only One 


“PUNCH” 


That fact is the fundamental 
basis of ““PUNCH’S” concen- 


trated value as a British market 


| for good goods. 


Your Liberal won’t look at 
paper, your 
Churchman at a Nonconformist 
one, and vice versa. But they 


all read “PUNCH.” 


Obviously, therefore, if you 
dropped all other advertising 
and concentrated on “PUNCH” 
alone you would not be dead 
to the very people best worth 
cultivating,—the educated, mon- 
eyed, spending classes. 


My advice in these advertisements 
is backed by over 40 years’ expe- 
rience. I firmly believe that 
given such a medium as “PUNCH” 
—world-wide in its influence 
with ‘the well-to-do—concentration 
upon that medium, continuity in 
its use, and the employment there- 
in of dominant spaces would 
abundantly profit every advertiser 
of high-class goods or service. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, ‘‘Punch”’ 


10 Bouverie Street 
London, E.C. 4., England 
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MEMPHIS 


An advertiser recently wrote 
us as follows: “It affords us 
much pleasure to tell you that 
the results of our advertising 1n 
the CommerRcAL APPEAL have so 
far exceeded our most hopeful 
expectations. Our orders from 
the Memphis jobbers have pyra- 
mided most gratifyingly.” 


THE COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL 


has for years been 
manufacturers in this pyramid- 
ing process, and probably large- 
ly for that reason its own pyra 
miding process steadily goes on. 


assisting 


For the first nine months of 
this year the CommerctAL Appia 
28,000 inches of 
same period 


shows a gain of 
advertising over 
last year. 

This is 200 solid pages more. 
Think of it. 

Circulation figures will show 
a proportionate growth. The 
A. B. C. Statement will be out 
in a few days. 

THE COMMERCIAL AP- 
PEAL enters 95% of the worth- 
while homes of Mempuis and vi- 
cinity. Its use as an advertising 
medium insures the success of the 
proper advertising campaign to 
cover MemPHISs territory. 

Facts and figures, real proofs, 
whenever you desire to see them. 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Burrell Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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Standardized Sizes for Adver- 
tising Matter 
Rice & Hutcnins 
Shoemakers for the 
‘amily 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 13, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The question of standardization of 
sizes for advertising matter is one which 
I should like to see discussed in 
Printers’ Ink. In common with all 
other advertising managers, I receive 
a tremendous lot of paper manufactur- 
ers’ samples, some of which I would 
be glad to keep for future referet:ce, 
but since there is no apparent attempt 
to get these samples to us in anything 
like a uniform size, there is no one unit 
of filing cabinet or facility into which 
they can be put. One sample may be 
a folded sheet, another a wired folder, 
another a beautiful booklet, another a 
few pieces of paper in some odd size 
wired together. 

Now, if the 


World Whole 


1917. 


manufacturer 
would adopt for a size, that which cor- 
responds with the usual file case or 
cabinet and trim their samples to 8% x 
11, more samples would be filed, more 
referred to and more benefit be derived 
by the manufacturers. 

Then comes publication advertising. 
Some of the Western papers send out 
a folded sheet as big as the side of a 
house, and we get all sizes, ranging 
from this down to one that fits in an 
ordinary commercial envelope. Often- 
times there are parts of these announce- 
ments that are interesting enough to 
save, but because of the lack of «mi- 
formity there is no way of saving them. 

And last, but not least, are advertis- 
ing mediums’ rate cards. It would be 
very much to the advantage of the me- 
diums if they would print their cards 
on any one of the standard file card 
sizes. In my desk I try to arrange 
rate cards for quick, ready reference, 
but due to the fact that some are much 
larger and some very much smaller than 
any average size the large ones are 
those that I get hold of most frequently, 
whether I want them or not, and often- 
times the little ones appear to be missing. 

Now, perhaps these things are too 
trivial for Printers’ Ink to bother with, 
but sometime I hope that someone will 
take interest in them to start a real 
movement that will accomplish what, 
from my: standpoint, is very desirable; 
that is, the establishment of uniform 
sizes for paper manufacturers’ samples, 
publications, advertising and rate cards. 

G. DENNISON, 
Advertising Manager. 


paper 


Overland Will Compete with 
Ford 


Next season there will be an Over- 
land automobile selling for less than 
$500, according to Automobile Topics. 
It will be offered with complete equip 
ment, including electrical starting and 
lighting. Plans are being made, it is 
said, for a largely increased production 
of Overland cars next year. 
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made Strathmore Paper Say its Say 
TH E spirit of Fifth Avenue— for 


Fifth Avenue is as much a state 
of mind as it is a thoroughfare — is 
admirably suggested to the reader of 
B. Altman & Company’s Commem- 
oration Book, by the very look and 
feel of the Strathmore Papers used. 
In texture and color these Strathmore 
Papers express the luxury, the substan- 
tiality and the beauty that is Fifth Avenue 
—and Altman’s. 


They say the Advertiser’s say. 


Write for a copy of “‘The Language of Paper,’’ a new booklet by 
Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New York School of Fine 
and Applied Arts. It will help you find the particular Strath- 
more Paper that expresses the idea of your business. Strathmore 
Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass., U. S. A. 


STRATHMORE 
: duality Papers 
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Why dont YOU 
advertise in 
the Movies? 


HIRTEEN million people visit mov- 
ing picture theatres every day in 
the year in the United States alone. 
ALL of these people SEE and are im- 
pressed by moving pictures while a 
great percentage of them seldom read 
the advertisement on the printed page. 


The purchasing power of this vast number 
of people offers a tremendous national field 
for National Advertisers. 


Proof that the high class industrial film 
has become a factor in the world’s advertising 
is evidenced by the recognition given moving 
picture advertising by The Association Of 
National Advertisers---The Advertising Clubs 
Of The World as well asscores of the most repre- 
sentative business institutions of America. 


The problem of the industrial film has not 
been, and is not now, a problem of right pic- 
ture making but of Right DISTRIBUTION. 


That is where the huge, exclusive resources 
and national distributing facilities of the 
Universal Film Mfg. Co. (largest manufactur- 
ers and distributors of films in the Universe) 
offer National Advertisers the power to cover 
the country from end to end. 


Correspondence invited on this subject. 
Conferences and the presentation of complete 
data arranged by appointment. Address the 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO. 


1600 Broadway, New York 





Tanner Advertises to Sell Leather 
Soles in Packages 


The C. G. Fleckenstein Company Reaches After Business Development 
Through Shoe Repairing Public 


HAT appears to be the be- 

ginning of a lively tilt among 
shoe-sole manufacturers looms up 
in October publications with the 
C. G. Fleckenstein Company, of 
Muskegon, Mich., using aggres- 
sive space for Flexoak, a new 
branded leather sole. Only a few 
weeks ago a surprise was thrown 
into the ranks of the sole industry 
when a Chicago tanner launched a 
campaign designed to influence 
shoe manufacturers to use his ad- 
vertised leather soles. Specula- 
tion is now increased by this new 
campaign which takes a different 
turn, having for its primary object 
the sale of branded 
soles to cobblers and 
dealers. The soles are 
put up in identifiable 
packages. 

Although — ranking 
as one of the smaller 
tanners—being estab- 
lished about five years 
ago—the C. G. Fleck- 
enstein Company cast 
about last spring for 
an opening through 
which it might bring 
its business from un- 
der the pressure of 
price competition and 
demoralizing trade 
practices. For years 
cut soles had been 
wired in bundles of 
a dozen pairs and 
sold in bags or bar- 
rels without any defi- 
nite standard of value 
-or means of identifi- 
cation. Manufacturers 
sought quantity orders 
and usually played 
into the hands of the 
buyers. If a salesman 
quoted a certain price, 
the buyer usually 
countered with a com- 
petitive bid from an- 


FLEXO. 
‘preventing Flat Foot To 
Black and Tan 


Leather 
Heel Teed 


can 


mak. To 


other source. It was either meet 
the price or lose the business. But 
price competition did not always 
favor the buyer. By certain proc- 
esses of tanning, a sole could be 
produced in a few weeks that com- 
pared in appearance, at least, with 
one that had been carefully tanned 
for six months. If a tanner was 
troubled with a competitive bid it 
was sometimes possible to meet 
the price, apparently match_ the 
salesma.:’s sample and also make 
a handsome profit. Under the cir- 
cumstances, a tanner’s list of cus- 
tomers fluctuated according to the 
prices he was able to meet. 


FLEXOAK 


LEATHER SOLES 


on these shoes and save money 


aN woling with FLEXOAK 


ll put 


because, by 
enten long wear 


He will save money 
Leather 


\ FLEXOAK 


THE STANDARDIZED SHOE SOLE 
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FLEXOAK Hosts, Ew Ev Hy ything state; 
All nzes Tee colors, Black and 


When buying re ee een ee ee ELE Oae ade 
see ss to know that you have The Sole 


C.G. FLECKENSTEIN COMPANY 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Be sure you sce 
this trade mark on 
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CUT FROM HIGH GRADE 
SOLE LEATHER-FROM 
SELECTED STEER HIDES. 
ESPECIALLY TANNED BY US 
FOR FLEXOAK SOLES. 


C.G. FLECKENSTEIN co. 


NINE wom 
SKE EGON, MICH, 


FARM-PAPER COPY FOR THE TRADE-MARKED SOLE 
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The Fleckenstein company had 
developed an improved tanning 
process and was reluctant to throw 
it into the price-ridden field. More 
than one directors’ meeting broke 
up with no solution in sight. An 
advertising man associated with a 
number of advertising successes, 
however, made the point that so 
long as the company attempted no 
control over conditions, just so 
long would those conditions con- 
trol the business. He proposed 
that the company trade-mark its 
soles, put them in packages, and 
popularize them with the con- 
sumer. An investigation showed 
that a surprisingly large number 
of people did their own shoe re- 
pairing. Furthermore, the prac- 
tice seemed to be increasing. A 
large Chicago mail-order house, 
for example, in 1916 showed an 
increase in its shoe-findings de- 
partment of 100 per cent. Then, 
again, there was an annual pro- 
duction of approximately 250,- 
000,000 pairs of shoes a year, 
which illustrated the possible mar- 
ket. The directors were skeptical, 
and declared such a plan was un- 
But when the adver- 


practical. 
tising man in a trade-testing cam- 
paign sold 150,000 pairs of branded 
half soles in packages inside of 


sixty days, the directors capitu- 
lated and gave the signal to go 
ahead. 

Unlike the manufacturers of 
fiber soles and the Armour 
Leather Company, which are mak- 
ing a strong primary drive for 
the business of shoe manufac- 
turers in equipping their produc- 
tion with trade-marked soles, the 
new campaign strikes out for sales 
to the shoe-repairing public. This 
change in tactics, however, accord- 
ing to an official of the company, 
is only another way of moving 
toward a desired objective. “The 
fiber sole manufacturers,” said A. 
Wakefield, general sales manager, 
to a Printers’ INK representative, 
“have accomplished a great deal 
of the pioneering work. Their ad- 
vertising has done much to direct 
consumer interest to the materials 
entering into the manufacture of 
their shoes. While we are capi- 
talizing upon this interest in adver- 
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tising to the consumer, the interest 
of shoe manufacturers will de- 
velop readily enough when the 
consumer finds that the branded 
sole used in repairing does out- 
wear the original sole on his shoe.” 

One interesting feature of the 
campaign is the staple distribution 
which preceded the advertising. 
Exclusive jobbing connections in 
strategic points have been estab- 
lished from coast to coast among 
various classes of distributors. In 
the main, grocery, hardware and 
leather houses are the principal 
distributors, although wooden- 
ware, dry goods and even paper 
jobbers have been lined up. With 
this general distribution, the com- 
pany plans to sell its branded 
soles through practically all retail 
outlets with the possible exception 
of the drug store. 

Several incidents have already 
indicated the interest of the retail 
dealer. For example, a general 
store in a small town in Pennsyl- 
vania was approached by one of 
the company salesmen. The dealer 
had never carried shoe soles. It 
developed in the course of discus- 
sion that the dealer sold several 
cases of shoe nails every season. 
When the salesman pointed to the 
two chain stores in the town which 
were selling non-identified leather 
soles, the sales of which had 
in 1916 increased 3,000 per cent, 
the dealer decided that since he 
sold shoe nails a branded leather 
sole ought to help him build trade. 
In other cases, instances of “prof- 
iteering” by so-called Shoe Re- 
pairing Emporiums, which pur- 
chased their leather soles at retail 
from the chain stores, have en- 
abled the company to interest deal- 
ers in the trade-building possibili- 
ties of a branded leather sole. 

It was the trade-mark feature 
that interested a large Chicago de-- 
partment store in one of the com- 
pany’s lines of branded leather 
soles. “We consider as an asset 
any factor which aids us in build- 
ing business,” said the shoe buyer. 
“A trade-mark on leather soles in 
our shoe-finding department serves 
the same purpose as the name Rice 
& Hutchins on our shoes. We 
have advertised the soles and have 
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cAnnounces the appointment of 


Archer A. King, Inc. 
People’s Gas Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


as Western ‘Representative 


to succeed Mr. WJ. Macdonald 
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sold many more than if we adver- 
tised unidentified soles. The trade- 
mark gives us something to talk 
about.” In Cleveland the soles 
have already been placed on sale in 
the retail grocery stores. 

A thrust is also directed by the 
company at the permanent high 
cost'of leather which, according to 
an official of the company, has de- 
veloped into a “bugaboo.” The 
company’s policy in the matter is 
illustrated by the fact that a fixed 
price of $1 has been set on its 
“five-star” quality sole. “It is 
true,” explained an official of the 
company, “that the American pro- 
duction of beef cattle from which 
hides are obtained is trailing con- 
siderably in the rear of an in- 
creasing population. On the other 
hand, however, South American 
production is rapidly developing, 
and .will be ultimately able to pro- 
vide for any deficiency in Amer- 
ica’s production. When we estab- 


lished a fixed price, we calculated 
ten years ahead.” 

As might be expected, the shoe 
cobbler will perhaps not take 
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kindly to a trade-marked leather 
sole that is sold to the consumer 
through other channels for home 
repairs. Indeed one large leather- 
finding house went so far as to 
predict that a stiff problem in cob- 
bler interest would be met when 
competition entered the field that 
restricted its distribution to ortho- 
dox shoe trade channels. The 
company, however, is riot troub- 
ling itself about what the cobbler 
says or thinks, so long as its ad- 
vertising can be depended upon to 
set the public right in the question 
of dependable sole leather. 

To this end the extent of the ad- 
vertising will be quite general. 
According to present plans the 
campaign will embrace a formid- 
able list of farm papers to cover 
such rural districts in which home 
repairing is general. On the prin- 
ciple that women wear several 
more pairs of shoes during the 
year than do men, women’s maga- 
zines and general publications will 
also be employed. Plans are also 
being prepared for newspaper 
campaigns to cover strategic points. 
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Albert P. Hill Company, Inc. 
Pittsburgh 


Trade Investigation; 
Sales and Advertising Plans 





Magazine, Newspaper, Billboard, 
Street Car @ Direct Advertising 


Personal, Sincere, Effective Service 





THE NEW TELEGRAPHIC NEWS SECTION 
featuring the merchandise needs of leading buyers, etc., re- 
cei\ed up to 6 o’clock preceding the day of delivery—is one 
of tie new features which Nugent’s recently incorporated for 
its idvertisers—Manufacturers of Feminine. ready-to-wear. 
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With several thousand more 
individual advertisers each 
week than any other Boston 
paper, the Globe is put to 


The Acid Test 
of Actual 
Sales 


and Profits 


such as no other news- 
paper in Boston has to meet. 


These several thousands of individual advertisers 
have been using the Globe for more than 30 years. 
Most of them keep a record of their answers from 
the various papers. They place the bulk of their 
business in the Globe because they know positively 
the Globe gives them by far the best results. 
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The total number of lines of advertising (including 
all kinds of business printed in the Boston papers 
during the 9 months ending September 30) was as 
follows: 


LINES 


Globe .... 6,/37,890 
Tee kwws 6,218,516 
Herald .... 4,465,500 
American .. 4,2/2;380 


The Globe’s lead in the want and classified field during the 
nine months was more than a quarter of a million advertise- 
ments. 


The total number of want and classified advertisements 
printed was as follows: Globe 393,029; American 138,459; 
Post 71,725; Herald 51,041. 


lhe total lines of automobile and accessory advertising printed 

during the nine months ending September 30, was as 
follows: Globe 1,022,402; Post 786,070; Herald 531,905; 
American 386,086. 


Circulation 
Increasing 


Che actual cash receipts of the Globe from circulation for the 
nine months ending September 30 were greater than those of 
iny other similar period in .the paper’s history. 
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MOTION PICTURE 
REVENUE for 
NEWSPAPERS 








HE Mutual Film Corporation in 
recognition of the tmportant value 
of newspaper advertising as a 
factor in the success of the motion 
picture theatre has evolved a 
special co-operative plan whtch 
makes available to certain motion 
picture theatres in each important 
community a continuous fund for 
the advertising of Mutual Pictures 
mm the leading local newspapers. 
The problem of the commercial 
relation of the newspaper to the 
motion picture 1s solved by this 
plan. Co-operative opportunity ts 
offered to the newspapers. De- 
tailed information will be supplied 
on request. 


Address— 


JOHN R. FREULER, President 


MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION 
220 South State Street, | Chicago, III. 














The Makings of a Dependable 
Pilot-in-Advertising 


First of All He Must Know People 


By John E. Kennedy 


H® need not necessarily play 

Golf ! 

His language may be fractured 
in many places, for brevity and 
homely expressiveness. 

He need not have an Ad-Club 
acquaintance with more than 
Forty Headlights of Publicity. 

But, he MUST KNOW MIL- 
LIONS OF PLAIN PEOPLE 
who buy trainloads of Things 
daily, and who still believe part of 
what they read in the Papers. 

As three-fourths of all Goods 
that can profitably be Advertised 
must find market with these 
“Plain People” he should study 
them closely and continuously. 

He cannot thus study them 
without freely and constantly con- 
tacting with them in a frank, non- 
patronizing and _ confidence-win- 
ning manner. 

Absent Treatment, and Book 
Psychology, have not yet served 
(in any Conspicuous Instances 
among Advertising Men) as suc- 
cessful substitutes for actually 
Mixing with the Masses. 

He must know the Mind of 
the Masses better than they know 
their own minds—how they think 
en masse—how they act upon cer- 
tain kinds of Suggestion—what 
Prejudices and  Prepossessions 
must be considered in dressing a 
successful appeal to their Purses. 

If—like Lincoln—he -has_ had 
the early advantage of actually 
living their lives for a period, so 
much the better. 

This, as a safeguard against 
under-estimating, or over-estima- 
ting, their. average Intelligence 
and Acumen. 

He must, above all things, and 
by all means, cultivate, treasure, 
and NEVER LOSE that basic 
“Plain People” understanding. 

When he does lose it he gener- 
ally makes the all-too-frequent 
blunder of advertising the Adver- 
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tiser’s Goods to the ADVER- 
TISER himself. 

He should be warned against 
this pit-fall by the Millions of 
Dollars he can yearly see lavished 
by Advertisers, in Advertising to 


THEMSELVES, and to Club 


Friends who are generally too 
sophisticated to believe anything 
they read in either Bibles or Ad- 
vertisements. 

*x 


*x * 


The able Salesman-in-Print 
should have a true Billy Sunday 
concept of the Multitude, and of 
how to arrive at “First Base” 
with it. 

—This, if he is to work success- 
fully in the wider fields of (Con- 
sumer) Advertising. 

—This, if he is to convert, in 
profitable numbers, the larger 
Congregations of prospective 
Customers to use of “the Prod- 
uct” advertised. 

He may never sway great 
masses of the Plain People with- 
out first “taking infinite pains” 
to Understand them, and be in 
sympathy with their common Hu- 
man Nature. 

He could never study the Plain 
People of these United States in 
New York City, or in his own 
Ad Club, as typical sections of 
Americanism. 

His Advertising could never 
continuously capture the CON- 
FIDENCE of the Masses if he 
secretly despised them and 
adopted the cynical attitude of 
“The More Exclusive” toward 
them. 

He could not continuously 
strike the Responsive Chord in 
his Advertising unless he knew, 
by contact and sympathy with the 
Plain People, which Chord to 
strike for a given purpose. 

He must not be misled by the 
conventional views of Advertisers, 


or Ad-Men, as to WHO these 
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“Plain People” are individually. 

He must not forget that there 
are ten times as many “Plain Peo- 
ple”—sons and daughters of Plain 
People—fathers, mothers, cousins, 
aunts, and uncles of Plain People 
—riding in Motor Cars to-day, 
as there are American Aristo- 
crats like himself and his Own 
Circle of Associates. 

He must, particularly at this 
time, remember that Wealth is 
comparative, and that free re- 
sponse to Advertising is due more 
to a sensation of Wealth on the 
part of the Reader, than it is to 
the possession of large Wads of 
Mazuma. 

* ok x 

War conditions, Taxes, and 
Wages, have made the Wealthy 
and Well-to-do feel “poor” and 
economical to-day, while the 
Skilled Artisan, Farmer and La- 
borer, have, through enormous in- 
crease in their Earnings, the sen- 
sation of “Rolling in Wealth.” 

Which will be most receptive 
to Advertising suggestion, and to 
Salesmanship in Print, under 
these circumstances? 

The “Upper Class” has had 
everything it ever really wanted 
badly, and is not HUNGRY for 
things advertised. 

But, the great “Middle and 
Working Classes” NEED every- 
thing they never had, and can 
now be made to respond to the 
Advertising of Luxuries with the 
HUNGER for these that War 
Wages may, at last, satisfy. 

But, these Luxury- Hungry 
folks still remain “the Plain Peo- 
ple,” in their mode of Thought, 
in their ideals, prejudices, and 
prepossessions. 

They may now want, and buy, 
the same Luxuries as your Club 
Friends, but for entirely different 
reasons. 

They are far more intelligent, 
more teachable, and’ swayable, 
than your Average Advertiser 
thinks they are—but not nearly 
so Foolable. 

They are infinitely more sus- 
ceptible to sound Reasoning ex- 
pressed in Primer Thought, than 
they are to cheap flattery and 
“Joshification.” 


INK 


No man who has NOT lived 
among them has the KNOWL- 
EDGE or right to deny this. 

And, no man who has lived 
among them, in sympathy and un- 
derstanding, can truthfully deny 
it. 

The ripest market in the world 
to-day, for Advertised Products, 
is right here in America, WITH 
THE PLAIN PEOPLE, and the 
SUDDENLY-RICH WORKING 
CLASSES. 

Hence this long preamble upon 
the correct mental attitude of the 
Pilot-in-Advertising and Sales- 
man-in-Print. 

* * 

At what age should the said 
“Pilot,” or Salesman-in-Print pos- 
sess highest efficiency? 

President Wilson is 61 years 
old! 

Roosevelt was the 
President we ever had. 

Fifteen of the twenty-seven 
Presidents who preceded Wilson 
were fifty-eight years to sixty- 
nine years old. 

The average age of all when 
they last filled the Presidential 
Chair was practically sixty years. 

General Pershing is fifty-seven 
years old. 

Admiral Dewey was sixty-one 
at the Victory of Manila. 

The world-disturbing Kaiser is 
fifty-eight. 

Field Marshal Von Hindenburg, 
now seventy, was sixty-eight when 
he replaced the younger General 
Von Falkenhayn in 1915. 

Balfour at sixty-eight, replaced 
Lord Grey at fifty-four. 

Sir Edward Carson was made 
First Lord of the Admiralty at 
sixty-three, in critical times. 

Bonar Law was made Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer at fifty- 
eight, under same circumstances. 

Earl Curzon, was made Presi- 
dent of the British War Council 
at fifty-six, and Lord Milner made 
Member of same at sixty-two. 

Gen. Gallieni was an active 
French Minister of War at sixty- 
seven and Gen. Cadorna is the 
vigorous Commander-in-Chief of 
the Italian Army at seventy. 

Goethe completed “Faust” at 
eighty-two. 


youngest 
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RIGHT NOW 


a great many women are giving their atten- 
tion to Domestic Economy—how to avoid 
waste —and to Knitting for our boys in blue 


and khaki. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA is a recognized 
authority on both of these subjects. 








Women KNOW that PRISCILLA is devoted 
to Fancy Work and Everyday Housekeeping 
and they are turning to it for counsel and 
instructions. 


More copies are being sold from the news- 
stands at 15 cents a copy than were ever 
sold before at 10 cents. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA is a live, grow- 
ing magazine, bought solely for the helpful 
information it contains. Doesn’t this make 
pretty neatly an ideal advertising medium? 


cf Advertising Director 


tninintt UUttTtt 


The Modern Priscilla 


FANCY WORK and 
EVERYDAY HOUSEKEEPING 





New York Boston Chicago 
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Milton wrote “Paradise Re- 
gained” at sixty-three. 

Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall” 
and “Robin Hood” are dated at 
seventy-seven and eighty-two re- 
spectively. 

Ruskin wrote his 
raphy at sixty-nine. 

Herbert Spencer’s “Justice” at 
seventy-one, and “Beneficence” at 
seventy-three. 

John Stuart Mill’s “Nature” is 
dated at sixty-seven. 

Voltaire was writing strong at 
sixty—Herschel at seventy-four— 
Oliver Wendell Holmes at seven- 
ty-six—Longfellow at sixty-two. 

Millais produced masterpieces 
at sixty-two. 

Recently Sir. Wm. Richmond 
R.A. wrote his first novel “The 
Silver Chain,” at seventy-four. 

Chauncey M. Depew, was made 
President New York Central R. 
R. at sixty-four. Senator at sixty- 
five, and is a “Live Wire,” at eigh- 
ty-three. 

Hoar, of Mass., and Pettus, of 
Alabama, were Leaders of the 
Senate at practically eighty years 
of age. 

Edison is to-day one of the 
Government’s most valued advis- 
ers, at seventy. 

Sir William Osler AT SIXTY- 
EIGHT is the most famous Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at Oxford. 

With all of these vigorous per- 
formers in arduous fields Time— 
and that EXPERIENCE which 
can come only through years of 
observation—had_ ripened their 
JUDGMENT, cleared their Vision, 
and had given them the Con- 
fidence in Action, which comes 
of Sure Knowledge thoroughly 
assimilated, sorted, and filed away 
for ready use in highly developed 
Brains. 

The qualities which make a 
good Advertising SOLICITOR 
may well include Youthful En- 
ergy, Enthusiasm, and Appetite- 
for-Action. 

But far more important, and 
much more than counterbalancing, 
in the Equipment of a Pilot-in- 
Advertising, or Salesman-in-Print, 
are the following: 

—Wide EXPERIENCE in Ad- 
vertising and Selling. 


Autobiog- 
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—Precision of JUDGMENT re- 
sulting from this. 

—An accurate Knowledge oi 
Advertising Essentials and “a ca- 
pacity for taking infinite pains’ 
in application of them. 

* * * 


It is customary to speak of 
Copy Writers and Salesmen-in 
Print as “Wanderlusters”’—“tem- 
peramental” persons who, “like 
Paddy’s pig—never stay long 
enough in any one place to be 
counted.” 

But—People who make this wit- 
ty comment certify thereby to 
their own lack of understanding 
of certain prime essentials to Ad- 
vertising proficiency. 

The ablest Salesmen-in-Print 
must necessarily be self-taught. 

Because there are, as yet, no 
Schools nor Text Books that real- 
ly teach more than the mechanical 
rudiments of Advertising—such as 
Typography. Illustration, Layout, 
and Phraseology. 

No Advertising Club, or Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Clubs, has 
yet established an actual “Institute 
for Advertising Research.” 

—This to collate, compile, com- 
pare, record, and apply, the Ex- 
perience of Advertisers, and re- 
ponsible precedents in Advertis- 
ing—as has been done in Medicine, 
Law, Engineering, etc. 

There are no Clinics available 
in Advertising, as there are in 
Medicine and Surgery. 

The only School open to the 
advanced Student, or Practitioner, 
of that Advertising which is Sell- 
ing-through-Print, is the great 
Mother of all Schools — PER- 
SONAL EXPERIENCE. 

The Physician, or Lawyer, 
whose practice was limited to a 
single life-long Case—two cases— 
or five Cases—could never acquire 
such wide range of EXPERI- 
ENCE as the Physician or Law- 
yer who has handled a wide range 
of Cases, in the same period of 
time. 

This is as true in ADVERTIS- 
ING as it is in Law, Medicine, or 
Engineering—only more so. 

The Advertising Writer who 
boasts of having held a single posi- 

(Continued on page 113) 
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Announcing New Rate 


for 
MOTION PICTURE 


LASSIC 


Effective with the February, 1918 issue. 


Page rate will become . . $210.00 
Two columns will become. 150.00 


Line rate will become . . 50 
(Type size is 8"x 11". 3 cols., 254"x 11". 462 lines to the page) 


THE MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC is a different 
magazine, unique in many respects—its covers are re- 
produced in five colors by the rubber offset process, 
and nearly EVERY inside page is printed in roto- 
gravure—82 in all. 

These delicate brown and green tones are found only 
in the MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC, and this won- 
derful photographic process assures an advertiser of 
an ideal reproduction of his copy. 


New Closing Date 


Commencing with the February issue, the closing date 
will become the 15th of the second month, instead 
of the 20th as heretofore; i.e., February issue will close 
December 15th, on sale January 15th. 


Advertising | Manager 6 


175 Duffield Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Western Representative New England Representative 
A.A KING METZ B. HAYES 


Peoples Gas Building 44 Bromfield Street 
Chicago, III. Boston, Mass. 
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Bhe Boston Host 


Largest Morning Circulation 
in the United States 


Half-a-Million 
DAILY 


The Net Paid Circulation of the Boston 
Daily Post Exceeds the COMBINED 





Circulation 


of Morning Globe 
these Evening Globe 


. Morning Herald 
SIX Evening Traveler 
papers Morning Advertiser 


Evening Transcript 





The Sunday Post has the Largest 
Sunday Circulation in New England 











Eastern Representative—Kelly-Smith Co., 220 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Western Representative—C. Geo. Krogness, Marquette Bldg. Chicago. 
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Ghe Boston Dost 
FIRST IN 


@ & e 
Display Advertising 
Here are the totals from January Ist to September 30th 
in Boston papers having daily and Sunday editions. 


Classified advertising not included 
AGATE LINES 


Boston Post . . 5,281,273 
Boston Globe . 3,818,853 
Boston Herald . 3,712,194 
Boston American 2,979,651 


Post led Globe by. . . 1,462,420 lines - 
Post led Herald by . . 1,569,079 lines 
Post led American by . 2,301,622 lines 





’ Here is a 


SIX-YEAR RECORD 


(January Ist to September 30th) 


Showing how the Boston Post is steadily and _ consistently 
LEAVING THE SECOND PAPER farther and farther behind 


AGATE LINES 


In 1912 Post led 2nd paper by . 354,094 
In 1913 Post led 2nd paper by . 825,847 
In 1914 Post led 2nd paper by . 1,073,687 
In 1915 Post led 2nd paper by . 1,031,807 
In 1916 Post led 2nd paper by . 1,341,251 
In 1917 Post led 2nd paper by . 1,462,420 
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Two Cracker-Jack Numbers 


November Ist November 15th 


Seventh Annual Buyers’ Guide & 
Technical Specifications Number 


and 
The Résumé Number of 


Cogent fearar 


Without a doubt these will be the two largest 
issues in the history of the paper. 


The Seventh Annual Buyers’ Guide and 
Technical Specifications Number of THE 
COMMERCIAL VEHICLE will contain complete 
specifications of every motor truck now being built, 
in addition to a series of the most painstaking 
articles that have ever been prepared on the 
development, design and operation of motor trucks. 


Immediately following will appear the Résumé 
Number of THE COMMERCIAL VEHICLE 
scheduled for November 15th. This will contain 
the Annual Review of American motor truck makers’ 
plans and products for 1918—a forecast of new 
models and prices, changes in construction and 
methods of manufacture and sales outlined for the 
buyer’s information. 


Every manufacturer, executive, engineer, dealer 
and owner interested in motor trucks will read 
these numbers of THE COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLE. Both are looked'upon as authorities, 
—directories of incalculable value. Manufacturers 
who look to this field for business should not miss 
this opportunity to advertise to this one of the 
most highly developed markets in*America. 


Forms close October 27th and November 
10th respectively. 


The Commercial Vehicle 
239 West 39th Street - - New York 
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tion, with a single Advertiser, for 
a life-time confesses thereby to 
the narrow range of his EXPERI- 
ENCE in Advertising. 

When EXPERIENCE is prac- 
tically the only Teacher available, 
in a Calling like Advertising, HE 
only can learn fast and broaden 
fast (can test-out enough The- 
ories—compare enough Results— 
and arrive at enough Verified 
Conclusions) who travels from 
one Advertising Subject to an- 
other—from one campaign to 
another—noting carefully Cause, 
Result, and Consequence in each, 
until he has evolved a fairly de- 
pendable set of Working Prin- 
ciples. 

Thus, only, can he accumulate 
a fund of rounded Experience, 
and a degree of EFFICIENCY, 
which parallels that of the sca- 
soned Physician. 


So, the very best of reasons ex- 
ists for frequent changes of posi- 
tion on the part of the Pilot-in- 
Advertising or Salesman-in-Print. 

But no such good reasons exist 
for the too-frequent changes of 
ADVERTISERS from one Ad- 
vertising AGENCY to another, as 
per the records of last year. 

That 4,000 Advertising ‘“Ac- 
counts” (out of a probable 10,000 
total) should have changed 
AGENCIES in a single year, and 
that Advertising AGENTS should 
have changed “Accounts” 4,000 
times within a single year, places 
the alleged odium of “the Wan- 
derlust” where it more properly 
belongs. 

The Advertising Writer who 
“hangs on” to a position after he 
knows he has exhausted news- 
value and interest in the subject 
he has been dealing with, may 
seem a “better Business Man” 
than he who voluntarily moves 
on when, for both the Client’s sake 
and his own, he should move on. 

But, the Hanger-on can never 
grow to such proficiency, and cer- 
tainty, in Result-production FOR 
ADVERTISERS through such 
“Good Business” tactics. 

No man can Plan and Write 
continuously upon the narrow 
theme of a single advertised Prod- 


‘ SPECIALTY, so 


uct without, in time, staling his 
Viewpoint and using up his cur- 
rent supply of best material and 
best Ideas—on that single subject. 

The more thorough he is in de- 
veloping the BEST POINTS in 
his Advertising theme, the quicker 
he must stale that Subject for his 
next treatment of it. 

Time, of course, and Change of 
Subject, freshens up Viewpoint on 
the vacated theme, so that a later 


treatment of it, by the self-same 


Salesman-in-Print may be much 
better than his first, because of ac- 
cumulated, ripened and interven- 
ing Experience. 

So—that “Wanderlust” which 
certain Superior and Interested 
Persons attribute to the Copy- 
Writer as evidence of regrettable 
“Temperament” proves to be the 
most PRACTICAL of all factors 
in the development of that 
PILOTAGE, PLANNING and 
WRITING of Advertising which 
is the province of the “Salesman- 
in-Print.” 

It may, however, have little or 
no value in the Soliciting, Space- 
selling, Space-buying, Checking, 
and Billing, which constitute the 
true province of the Advertising 
AGENT. 

Observe here that this article 
does not impugn the ABILITY 
of the Physician whose prac- 
tice has been limited to a single 
long as he 
has FIRST been well-grounded 
(through Anatomy, Clinics and 
preliminary Practice), on the fun- 
damentals of the GENERAL 
Practitioner. But where do we 
find a parallel to these facilities in 
the Study of ADVERTISING ex- 
cept in the great School of Per- 
sonal Experience? 

The Earning-Power of Space 
depends not at all upon what it 
costs Publishers to PRODUCE 
that Space, and Advertising 
Agents to SELL that Space. 

But, it DOES depend, almost 
entirely, upon the Calibre of Plan 
and Salesmanship-in-Print which 
FILLS that Space. 

So—divested of all personal and 
“temperamental” preferences, it is 
highly important for Advertisers 
to consider thoughtfully what 
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Trade Mark 
LOsseS 


—are of two kinds: losses 
of sales to unfair competi- 
tors, and losses of profits 
through expensive and 
unnecessary litigation. The 
expenditure of thousands of 
dollars for legal services 
may often be avoided by a 
little forethought. 

My services are designed to pre- 
vent such losses:—by placing the 
mat utfacture r in a position 
where, if he must fight, he can 
protect all of his rights at the 
least expense. Booklet on re- 
juest. 


Roy W. JouHnson 
Trade Marks - Trade Names 
The Protection of Good Will 
Mutual Life Building 
32 Nassau Street 
New York 














Filing 


CONSTITUTES Safe Pilotage in 
Advertising and able Salesman- 
ship-in-Print. 

The initial purpose of Literature 
is frankly enough to entertain, to 
enlighten or instruct. 

But the initial, and almost the 
only real, purpose of ADVER- 
TISING is to SELL the thing ad- 
vertised to the Reader. 

The nearer it comes to actually 
accomplishing a Sale the closer 
does the Advertisement come to 
serving its ultimate purpose. 

This—although the Goods, the 
Idea, the Policy, or the Principle 
to be sold, may not be “Mail Or- 
der” in their delivery, but may be 
destined to reach the Reader in 
any other manner. 

Again let us say this—to im- 
press it: 

The nearer the Advertisement 
comes to actually SELLING the 
thing advertised to the Reader— 
to making him or her WANT TO 
OWN IT or buy it—the further 
has it carried the Purpose of all 
Advertising. 

Stripped of the disguising frills 
and furbelows with which a Space- 
Selling profession has clothed 
Advertising we have here the crux 
of the whole situation, to wit: 

How well worth-while it is for 
the ADVERTISER to see that 
“Salesman-in-Print” “takes in- 
finite pains” with every Advt. 
he writes, with every Thought 
in each Advt.—and with every 
Word used to express. that 
Thought, may be judged by the 
following instance :— 

—lI have seen a $5,000 per month 
expenditure for Space, in Mail- 
Order Advertising made to pro- 


E’ Cabinets 


duce more than THREE TIMES 
AS MUCH SALES for the self- 
same Article, in the self-same Me- 
diums, with that self-same appro- 
priation. 

This, through substitution for 
the usual “Copy” of a single piece 
of “Salesmanship-in-Print” which 
it took TWO WEEKS tto plan, 
hatch-out, refine, and finally de- 
velop to a point where its author 
felt justified in releasing it for 
print. 

I have seen that single piece of 
Salesmanship-in-Print run not 


For everything that is filed. Finest 
quality steel, oak or mahogany. 
Vertical equipped — with 
| “frictionless” 
| Wood Filing Cabinets 
Steel Shetving 
Systems for 
|_ Advertisers 


drawers 

" slides, 

“Fire-Wall” Steel 
Cabinets 

Safes 

Blueprint Fite 

| Transfer Cases Efficiency Desks 

| Cut Files Shannon Files 
Check list and mail us this adver 
tisement for complete information, 


"YAWMAN«w FRBE MFc.@. 


1044 St. Paul St , Rochester, W. Y., and other cities 


| C% Filing Devices and Office Systems | 
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Display Advertising Records 

for the First Nine Months of 

1917 Show the Advertising 
Drift Toward 


The Boston Herald 


By acquiring the amount of lineage lost by 
the other three newspapers, 572,825 lines, and 
65,842 lines additional 





The Herald Gained 
638,667 Lines 


The Herald gained in both local and foreign 
advertising—not one of the other three 
newspapers gained in either. 





Here are the figures, Jan. Ist to Oct. Ist, 1917 
1917 1916 Gain Loss 

Herald . 3, —_ 490 3,094,823 638,667 

Post .......5,209,524 5,521,585 232,061 

GlODE) o06<nd 3.822.600 4,084,124 261,524 

American ...3,006,117 3,085,357 79,240 





Traveler lineage is not figured in the above tabula- 
tion. During this period the Traveler carried 
2,732,218 lines. This was 587,366 lines more than 
its nearest evening competitor. 
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AAA 


A very high percentage of the 
readers of 


The Billboard 


Member A. B. C. 


Make their homes in 
TRUNKS 


Not only actors and actresses 
travel but advance agents, man- 
agers, press agents, programers, 
bill-posters, stage hands, elec- 
tricians, musicians, etc., etc., 


hence it also pays to use space 
in The Billboard to advertise 


HOTELS . 
The Billboard Publishing Co. 


Subway Central Bldg. 
42nd and Broadway, New York City. 


tit IMM 


THUSUUUUOUUUOUAUOUUUOAUEUUEUGEUGEUOUUAUEOAEUEU AEA 


Wanted 


A first class man with experi- 
ence for permanent position 
on staff of Vice President to 
shape and direct the advertis- 
ing policy of a trunk line rail- 
road. To save time and 
trouble to both applicant and 
employer, kindly send in pho- 
tographs—l1 full length, 1 ex- 
act profile view (bust) and 1 
front view (bust) full face 
holding hands close in front 
of body, one palm outward 
and other hand palm inward. 
Call for recommendation and 
personal interview will come 
later. “Vi1cE-PRESIDENT,” Box 
16, care Printers’ Ink. 
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merely for months, but for 
YEARS, without change, each 
month EARNING $5,000 to $10,- 
000 MORE than the Copy which 
preceded it, and which would have 
passed muster with the majority 
of Advertisers as O. 

The SURPLUS VALUE of 
that single piece of Salesmanship- 
in-Print was thus WORTH. as 
much EACH MONTH as the 
Space cost, and often twice as 
much as the Space cost, PER 
MONTH. 

This fact can be proven to the 
satisfaction of any Advertiser. 

It is cited here only as an in- 
stance taken from other such Test 
cases which, in varying degree, 
proved that Space may be made 
to earn 25 per cent to 200 per cent 
more, than it often does, by filling 
it with real Salesmanship-in-Print. 

Is it worth writing “with diffi- 
culty” to produce such Results ? 

The Advertiser who accepts the 
superficial Viewpoint that Adver- 
tising is merely a pleasant form 
of BOASTING about his Wares, 
his Institution (or practically him- 
self), even in flawless language, 
should do this :— 

—He should satisfy himself, 
once for all, by actual Test, that 
the “mere COPY” which he re- 
gards so lightly, CAN be made to 
DOUBLE the Earning Power of 
his entire Space-Investment, or it 
can be made vapid enough to cut 
its present Earning Power in half 
—according to the calibre of 
SALESMANSHIP put into it, or 
the Selling-Force left out of it. 


Ohio Agency Gets New 
Accounts 


The Amazon Rubber Company, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, is about to. start an adver- 
tising campaign. The Sloman Adver- 
tising Company, Dayton, has been given 
charge of the account. 

This agency has also secured the ac- 
count of the La French Power Spark 
Plug Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


Sole Publisher of Tulsa 
Papers 
Eugene Lorton has purchased the in- 
terest of C. E. Dent in the World Pub- 
lishing Company, Tulsa, Okla., pub- 
lisher of the Tulsa World and Sun, and 
is now sole owner. 


Now 
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THIS SORT OF 
A MAN IS RARELY 
AVAILABLE 


NY large advertising agency or large 


advertiser would find him a powerful 
force for the vigorous, but healthy stimula- 
tion of the business. 


He is now the successful advertising executive of the 
biggest ‘concern in the world in its particular line, and 
could continue indefinitely in that position if he so de- 
sired. He is a man of sanely original ideas and is pos- 
sessed of the ability to carry them out. 


Not only is he thoroughly experienced in all of the 
details of advertising work, but he unquestionably knows 
how to put into his writing a rare compelling force. 


He has been a successful salesman, knows how to 
select, train and direct salesmen, and has a clear under- 
standing of the larger strategy of business, particularly as 
it relates to the selling end. 


He would undoubtedly be valuable, not only as an 
Advertising Man, but as a Sales or General Manager, 
or Assistant to the President, for he knows how to carry 
responsibility. 

The proof of all this is in the record of his past, which 
is clean and clear and the best possible guarantee of his 
future. 

He is an American, 37 years of age, well educated, 
happily married and in perfect health. In other words, 
he is tuned up to haul a big load. ‘He is worth a salary of 
at least $12,000 per year. 


This sort of a man is rarely available, and this particular 
man will never again be available, for he will make no 
change until he finds a business which will claim all of 
his abilities for the rest of his life. 


Address Post Office Box 109 
Pennsylvania Terminal, 


New York City 
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55,418 


Was the Net Paid Circulation of 
The Des Moines Capital 


in September. 


This was a gain of 7,223 copies over Sep- 
tember a year ago, and a gain of 1,526 copies 
over the month of August. The circulation 
for the last day of the month went over 60,000 
net paid. 


And, as we told readers of Printers’ Ink last 
month that the circulation would reach 60,000 
inside of sixty days, we are gratified it reached 
60,000 inside of thirty days. 


A good deal of the Capital’s increase is due 
to the army cantonment in Des Moines, where 
there are already 23,000 soldiers, and where 
there will be close to 50,000 when the draft 
is completed. But more of the Capital’s in- 
crease is due to the fact that the Capital is 
making a first-class newspaper, judged by the 
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st:ndards of any city, and is aggressively 
pishing the same. 


T 1e Capital at the present time is publishing 
th warand foreign cable service of the Chicago 
Daily News, Ambassador Gerard’s ‘‘My Four 
Ycars in Germany,” Frank Simonds’ critiques 
of the war, and now the vigorous editorial 
views of Theodore Roosevelt, as furnished 
for contemporaneous publication by the 
Kansas City Star. 


Of course the Capital publishes first-class 
comics, sports page material, the vigorous 
editorials of its publisher, Lafayette Young. 


We urge advertisers interested in the Des 
Moines field to examine recent copies of the 
Capital. It has been a good newspaper for 
many years, but is so far superior to its own 
past records now as to excite the admiration 
of the city of Des Moines and the people of 
Iowa. 


The Des Moines Capital 


Honest News—Honest Views—Honest Advertising 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 


New York and Chicago Representatives 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
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Their Merit 


Written Across 


th he-U=S--Map 
PSS 





"BLACK SAFETY TREAD TIRES 


HE strength and durability of Goodrich 
Black Safety Tread Tires are ground into 
the roads of our nation from Maine to Cali- 


fornia. 


Six Fleets of Goodrich Test Cars, heavy cars and 
light cars, daily write the truth about Goodrich 
Tires on the worst roads in six widely different 


regions of our country. 


Sand, rock and gravel, 
and every freak of climate 
are testing out Goodrich 
Tires through millions of 
miles of roughing it. 


The answer of this nation- 
wide test of the Test Car 
Fleets—an answer told 
in 300,000 tire miles 
weekly—is: 

The ONE foundation of 
lasting, resilient fabric 


tires is the UNIT MOLD, 
UNBROKEN CURE, 
Goodrich has championed 
alone amongst tire 
makers. 


This is the TESTED 
TRUTH of Goodrich 
Black Safety Treads, the 
TESTED TIRES ot 
America. BUY THEM. 
They must give you last- 
ing full value service. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. 
Akron, Ohio 
Maker of the Famous Silvertown 


Cord Tires which won the 1916 
Racing Championship 
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Training Salesmen 
for Harder Require- 
ments Ahead 


(Continued from page 6) 
the respect and confidence of deal- 
ers and impress them with the 
value of good advice and sugges- 
tions. 

In our business we have found 
that real-estate salesmen, cash- 
register, adding-machine, type- 
writer salesmen, and especially 
farm-implement salesmen make 
. good material. These applicants 
have usually had systematic train- 
ing in sales work and experience 
in real selling. They are not 
afraid to work, they are patient 
and persistent, they have tact and 
they are willing to put in a full 
day’s work and they have learned 
how to plan work in advance. 
“The experienced automobile 
salesman” looking for a job is 
usually a better job hunter than 
he is an order getter—automo- 
bile sales in the past have come 
too easy to develop real salesman- 
ship. Out of 140 wholesale men 
in a certain automobile sales or- 
ganization, nearly half of them 
have had no previous “experi- 
ence” in the automobile business. 
Common sense and willingness 
are better qualifications than ex- 
perience and assurance’ very 
often. : 

We do not campaign for men 
from competitors nor solicit men 
from our own dealers’ organ- 
ization without the consent of 
the dealer. We have obtained 
good men who came to us volun- 
tarily from competitors, but com- 
peting star salesmen are not on 
our visiting lists. 

The application file in our office- 
manager’s office looks like a list 
of candidates for the melting pot: 
they are gathered from all direc- 
tions and distances and from all 
tribes and trades, and the expe- 
riences and life histories there 
disclosed would’ gladden_ the 
shades of Dickens and Dumas. 
But the stocky, solid, well-set 
man of 30 or 40 with a clear eye, 
a steady glance, a smile near the 


surface, and the dignity and 
bearing of middle-age avoirdupois 
seems to stand up ‘best under 
small-town hotel fare and the 
business cares of the average 
small dealer. The kind of a man 
who wins friends easily, confi- 
dence surely, respect always and 
keeps working is the man we are 
looking for—the rest we can ac- 
complish by training and super- 
vision. 


PERSONALITY ALL-IMPORTANT 


Yet, of course, among our suc- 
cessful salesmen we have the long, 
lean and lanky; and we have the 
youthful in years and in appear- 
ance. But we can safely say, I 
think, that the failure of salesmen 
lies in their inability to impress 
and influence dealers through 
force of personality. Young men 
of good habits and appearance, in- 
dustry and intelligence and really 
good sales ability often fail in 
wholesale work. Sometimes it is 
lack of business experience, failure 
to sense or comprehend the prac- 
tical needs of the dealer, failure to 
analyze the dealers’ business, pick 
out the weaknesses and suggest 
correctives—all they think of is an 
“order,” and the bigger the better, 
regardless of whether it fits the 
dealer’s business or the territory. 
Others are not “interested,” they 
do not think or concentrate, their 
work is a “job,” their idea of the 
job is to “make” a certain num- 
ber of towns and “pick up” such 
orders as the dealers may not 
have happened to mail in prior to 
their arrival. Of course they 
don’t last long, but they usually 
last long enough to cost money, 
and what is more important—they 
cost valuable time in constructive 
work in their territory. Again 
we have younger men who have 
excellent ideas of territory work 
and really can give helpful advice 
and suggestions to dealers, but 
the dealer doesn’t want “kids to 
come and tell me how to run my 
business.” 

Furthermore, the dealer often 
needs more than just advice and 
suggestions: he needs to be im- 
pressed with his obligations to do 
certain things and secure certain 
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results commensurate with possi- 
bilities of his territory. It re- 
quires tact, quiet but forceful de- 
termination, sound reasoning 
salesmanship and above all that 
something we call “personality” to 
make the dealer follow advice and 
carry out suggestions. 

Obviously training and super- 
vision cannot give any man that 
very personal requirement called 
personality. Therefore, let us as- 
sume that it is far more important 
that we use extreme care and our 
best judgment in picking out the 
right material. Training is im- 
portant. Supervision far more 
important than training. The 
trouble with training salesmen is 
that the training usually is too 
theoretical and too academic. Un- 
doubtedly, there are best argu- 
ments in favor of any commodity 
or proposition, and there un- 
doubtedly is a best way to present 
them from the standpoint of logi- 
cal sequence. We have found in 
giving salesmen sales arguments 
so they will stick, that we have to 
be very careful not to give them 


only the text of the idea to be 
committed to memory, and recited 


in a certain order. The salesman 
must use his natural method of 
expression, so the training should 
contemplate giving him the sales 
ideas, not the phrases. 

Of course, there are perhaps as 
many ways of presenting sales ar- 
guments as there are different 
prospects and different conditions 
under which they must be pre- 
sented. Again we have to de- 
pend upon the experience, ability 
and judgment of the salesman to 
determine the right course to pur- 
sue in each interview. 

The best method of training is a 
limited amount of lecture work 
and a much greater amount of 
sales dialogue work. Hypotheti- 
cal cases based on typical condi- 
tions train the salesman by mak- 
ing him actually do the work 
under the supervision of the in- 
structor and the class. We have 
found that this method is by far 
the most effective, but it must 
be consistently and regularly car- 
ried through to a definite fin- 


INK 


ish. When the salesman grad- 
uates, if the course has been 
comprehensive and well super- 
vised, he has been given not only 
the facility to use all the “sales 
arguments” and use them right, 
but he has been given assurance 
and confidence. Without a train- 
ing of this kind under a good, 
practical instructor, your sales- 
men go out into the field usually 
with a few glittering generalities 
and superficial arguments. If you 
followed the average untrained 
salesman, you would be surprised 
how few sales points he uses, or 
even knows in favor of his prod- 
uct. 


MEN MUST BE WILLING TO KNOW 
ALL ABOUT THE LINE 


We have to be careful not to 
give the salesman the idea that he 
is “going to school.” We have to 
overcome his all-too-often assur- 
ance that he is a salesman and 
doesn’t have to go to school. If 
you put him up against a stiff 
hypothetical prospect, and then 
show him by practical demonstra- 
tion where his sales work is weak 
and his ideas in favor of the prod- 
uct pitiably few, you are going to 
leave him in a state of mind re- 
ceptive to ideas. 

The writer has heard many a 
supposedly good salesman fool- 
ishly say: “What’s the use to 
know all that? You never can get 
a prospect to listen to it all.” It 
never occurs to him that the only 
way to answer all prospects’ ques- 
tions and objections correctly and 
convincingly is to answer them 
from a broad fund of informa- 
tion; and that the only way to in- 
spire the confidence of the pros- 
pect in the salesman and in his 
goods is to be able to answer 
questions and objections correctly 
and convincingly. The prospect 
likes to do business with the sales- 
man who knows his line. 

A two weeks’, or a two months’, 
course, however, is not sufficient 
to give a salesman this knowledge 
and ability. The supervision and 
help which he receives after he 
gets on the job is very important. 
“Sales helps” and house-organs 
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Every account in this agency has 
come to us on the proper basis. 
That, we are confident, is one reason 
why our list of clients is permanent. 


Power, Alexander & Jenkins 
General Advertising 
Detroit 

















The members of the 
Y. M. C. A—over 700,000 
of them—are busy, active, young 
men, business men and profes- 
sional men. 

Many of them own fountain 
pens but thousands do not. 

They all know what a 
fountain pen is and they all do 
more or less writing every day. 
Yet they haven't bought. 

Some manufacturer of good 


Why Don’t They All 


Use Fountain Pens? Y 


fountain pens is going to tell 
these men why they should buy 
fountain pens and why they 


should buy one particular kind. 
Will it be you ? 


Association Men, the official 
organ of this “greatest men's 
club in the world” will carry 
the message. The new size 
display page measures 7 x 10 
inches. The rate is 40 cents a 
line, $168 a page. 


ASSCGLIATION 
MEN 


A. P. OPDYKE, Advertising Manager 


JAMES I. PECK, Eastern Representative 


124 East 28th Street, New York 


HARLEY L. WARD, 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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epai HOSE little services so 
t7gr*, difficult to list because 
“S25 so varied and so per- 
sonal; the quick intelligence 
that appreciates the require- 
ments of your business and 
sees how to help—and helps; 
backed by an organization 
with the capacity and equip- 
ment to render complete printing 
service—there you have what one 
customer offers as the reason for the 
quick growth of 


SATURDAY NIGHT PRESS, Inc. 
DETROIT - Printers - MICHIGAN 











Advertising Illustrator 
Wanted 


A large New York corporation, extensive adver- 
tiser in a technical line, with a highly organized 
advertising department, desires to add to its staff 
on part or full time a man or woman who has the 
gift of designing suitable illustrations and attractive 
layouts. The art gift and perception are essential 
and a considerable degree of artistic ability is im- 
portant. 


Applicants should state age, training, experience 
and salary expected, and be prepared to submit 
samples of work. 


Address “A. N.,” Box 15, care Printers’ Ink. 
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should be planned to give the 
salesman two things. First, good 
practical commonsense sales in- 
formation; and second, genuine 
enthusiasm and optimism based on 
real facts. Usually these publi- 
cations are spoiled because they 
publish forced enthusiasm, plati- 
tudes, bromides and hypothetical 
fibs. A keen and practical sales- 
man can sense the unreal from the 
real in the first paragraph, and he 
loses confidence in the whole pub- 
lication. Your house-organ must 
be edited by a man who has had 
some practical experience with the 
conditions under which the sales- 
man works. He must stick abso- 
lutely to facts. He can be just as 
cheerful, enthusiastic and optimis- 
tic as he likes, provided he bases 
his inspirations on practical field 
conditions which appeal to the 
reason of the salesman. 

Then too, great care must be 
used in the kind of letters the boss 
sends out to the man on the job. 
Too often this work is turned 
over to an assistant, or even a 
clerk who uses a stilted form of 
expression in a very patronizing 
way, and tells the salesman to stop 
off at Sanford on the way from 
Boston to Portland, when San- 
ford is some thirty-five miles 
north of the traveled route and 
on a branch line. 


NOT WORTH TRYING TO SAVE 

The “givemhel” letter “is usu- 
ally an opportunity for foolish 
sarcasm. The salesman requires 
two things on the road: encour- 
agement and constructive sugges- 
tions. When he repeatedly fails 
to understand instructions, de- 
liberately refuses to carry them 
out, or gets drunk and goes on a 
joy ride, a telegram to report at 
the office is better than a letter. A 
little heart-to-heart talk will soon 
determine whether the man should 
be fired or retained, and I be- 
lieve that every man who deserves 
a “givemhel” letter should be fired 
and not written to. 

Salesmen meetings and conven- 
tions are not a good thing unless 
they are of an intensely practical 
nature, and a programme pro- 
vided full of helpfulness and en- 


“We read, devour and en- 
joy everything contained in 
the ‘Gaco Ramrod’.” 


Part of a letter written by 
Mr. F. F. Tieiney, superin- 
tendent of the Susquehanna 
Silk Mills, Marion, Ohio, to 
the Pittsburgh Gage & Sup- 
ply Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


v 


The David Gibson Company pro- 
duces the “Gaco Ramrod” for the 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Com- 
pany, one of the largest hardware 
jobbing houses in the middle west. 


v 


Write for a copy of our book ‘Reducing the 
Selling Cost’’ which explains the Gibson House 
Organ plan in detail. 


" THE DAVID GIBSON COMPANY | 
812 Huron Road , :: Cleveland, O. 











F YOU knew of how 

I am saving money 
for advertisers by fur- 
nishing mats and 
stereos that give the 
same printed results 
as electros, | believe 
it would be inform- 
ation which you 
could use with profit. 


iT. BUNTIN nc 


MATS 


AnD STEREOS 


209-219 W. 38th St., New York 
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The Open Road 


to the Officers of the Army | 


Infantry Journal. 


(Published monthly in Washington, D. C.) 


A long-established, high-class, 
professional magazine. 


Paid Circulation has increased 


300 per cent since the decla- 
ration of war. 


Reaches directly 10,000 Officers | 
No newsstand | 


of the Army. 


circulation. 


The Open Road to Advertisers | 


who wish to reach Military Men. 


Rates on Application 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
Union Trust Bldg. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“Liven 


(Lyons) 


REPUBLICAIN 


The principal daily newspaperin 
Central and Southeastern France 


Daily Circulation: 200,000 


Advertise in 


LYONS 
LYONS 





the great industrial and 
commercial metropolis. 
the centre of French im- 
ports and exports with 
America. 

the home of the annual 
Fair intended to replace 
the Leipzig Fair. 


LYONS 
LYONS ee = 


LYON 


REPUBLICAIN 


LYON: 6, Rue Childebert 
PARIS: 2, Rue des 2-Colonnes 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 
Société Européenne de Publicité 
10 Rue de la Victoire Paris 


American Advertising Representatives 
Collin Armstrong, Inc. 
1463 Broadway 


New York 
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couragement, and really workable 
information. Too often the con- 
vention becomes a vacation and a 
period of relaxation, and all the 
salesman carries away with him is 
a memory of the evenings he 
spent and a dark brown taste from 
the banquet; and the more gen- 
eral the meeting, the larger num- 
ber attending, the more likely this 
is to be true. 

If the boss can get out on the 
job and meet two or three of his 
salesmen at a certain point, they can 
usually have a far more helpful 
convention at very much less ex- 
pense than they can by “bring- 
’em-all-in.” The larger the sales 
organization, the larger the boss 
must multiply himself by capable 


assistants. No one man can hope 
to handle more than fifteen or 
twenty salesmen, and get any 


personal touch in his correspond- 
ence, an intimate personal knowl- 
edge of the characteristics of each 
salesman, or any intimate personal 
knowledge of the real conditions 
under which the salesman works. 

When we begin to realize the 
importance of the work of the 
men in the field, we will begin 
to use more care in picking out 
material, more care in preparing 
men for the field, and far more 
care in giving them helpful super- 
vision day after day, month after 
month, and even year after year, 
when they are on the job. : 

That organization is fortunate 
which can permit of promotion of 
salesmen to the bigger jobs. 
There is no incentive like the in- 
centive of opportunity; and there 
is no salesman worth a tinker’s 
dam who hasn’t sufficient ambition 
to require a reasonable promise 
of opportunity. The organization 
which has not the bigger job 
ahead, can always hold out the 
bigger remuneration proportionate 
to results obtained. 


To Advertise Steel Auto 
Wheels 


The Detroit Pressed Steel Company 
has begun trade-paper advertising for 
pressed steel disk wheels for touring 
cars. The plans are to include general 
mediums in the near future. The 
Power, Alexander & Jenkins Company, 
Detroit, is preparing the campaign. 
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EVANSVILLE IS RICH 


Three New 
Bank Buildings 
In Evansville 
























































































The other day Evansville, Indiana, decided that an institution of higher education was 
needed and by personal subscriptions in a ten-day campaign raised a half million dollars 
for ® new college. Her bank deposits are $31,000,000.00. In the past two years, three 
beautiful national bank buildings, costing a half million dollars each, have been erected. 
Agricultural wealth, coal wealth, the wealth of commerce, the wealth of manufacturers 
flow in and out of Evansville banks. Her bank clearings are $11,000,000.00 per month. 
The strong, confidence inspiring, most widely circulated newspaper in this rich and re- 
sponsive field is 


THE EVANSVILLE COURIER 


Facts and figures, about Evansville and its remarkable newspaper, yours at the hint. 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, Advertising Iepresentatives 
BurRRELL BipG., New YORK TRIBUNE BLDG., CHICAGO CHEMICAL Buipa., St. Louis. 


PARSONS PAPERS 


sAMPoEt From Writer to Reader Unmarred 


renee atettr and beauty of Parsons 
ea S| eraser and the 
E y! Every sheet is 
fdvanced methods and by teen 
lead to quality. 


The Pars 
‘arsons Hz " 
textbook on rove Mad Letterings, an authoritative 
receipt of 50c ading practice, Will be sent. 

- ‘ . to exe ae e@ sent on 
business Stationery, Xecutives who write for it on their 


When in neeg of 
GOOD paper specif; 
: J ly PA i 
Parsons Paper Co., Dept. 16 — 
‘tin Holyoke, Mass. 
akers of fine writing paper since 1853 


. capers survive the 
d a man’s poue 

ade of tested material, = 
skilled in the Ways that 
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Do You Need 
More Capital? 


There Is No Reason Why a Reputable Business, 
Fundamentally Sound, Should Not Have Sufficient 
Working Capital to Enable It to Enjoy the Profits 
of “Capacity Output.” 


‘ 


The difference between “present output” and “ca- 
pacity output” is the difference between a “small 
profit” and a “satisfactory profit.” , 


If your only reason for not doing a larger business 
is a lack of sufficient capital, take up your affairs 
with us and we will advise you what can and ought 
to be done. 


After satisfactory investigation we will lay out a new 
financial program, and direct how and where the 
necessary funds are to be raised. 


If your enterprise is sound—if the personnel of the 
management is what it ought to be—if you can show 
a reasonable return on the investment—there is no 
reason why you should not have the funds necessary 
for the full development of your business. 


CLAYTON E. BAILEY & CO. 


Permanent Financing for Corporations | 


Astor Trust Building 
5th Ave. & 42nd St. New York City 
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Making the Goods Stay Sold 





Making Your Product “Stay Sold” Is a Sales Problem Pure and Simple, 
and Is Worthy of Care and Attention, Says Wholesaler 


By J. W. Hamilton 


Sales Manager, Finch, Van Slyck & McConville, St. Paul, Minn. 


WE have heard a great deal 
during the past few months, 
about the “returned goods evil” 
as it exists in the retail field. 
There is also a returned goods 
evil in the wholesale field, and 
while it does not assume such 
alarming proportions as it does 
with the department stores, it is 
big enough to be worthy of close 
attention. I believe that solving 
this problem comes within the 
province of the sales manager ; for 
certainly goods are not sold until 
they will stay sold. Moreover, I 
know from personal experience 
that cutting down the percentage of 
goods which are returned is large- 
ly a selling job; if the house can 
sell to the retailer the idea that 
what he buys he must keep, and 
can sell to the road salesmen the 
idea that it is up to them to help 
the house and not help the re- 
tailer primarily in this matter, the 
percentage of returned goods can 
be made to take a sudden ‘slide 
downward. s 

To begin with, there is always 
a certain percentage of- returned 
goods that is the house’s own 
fault, and then there is nothing 
to do but to write and apologize, 
crediting the retailer with the 
amount of the purchase. If the 
wrong goods have been sent, or 
the materials have proved not up 
to specifications, you will have to 
“grin and bear it.” I propose in 
this article to deal with the goods 
returned for no really good rea- 
son, which the retailer could re- 
tain and sell if he would make 
up his mind to do so. 

The first thing needed in get- 
ting after this problem, is an ac- 
curate record of where you stand. 
Every three months or oftener, a 
statement should be made show- 
ing’ the shipments, during the past 
quarter, of each salesman on the 
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road, and the amount of his ship- 
ments which have been returned. 
The percentage of returns to ship- 
ments should be figured, and com- 
pared with the percentage of re- 
turns to sales for each quarter of 
the past year. If the house is di- 
vided into departments, a record 
should be made of the sales of each 
department for the quarter, and of 
the amount of returns charged 
against each department for the 
same period. Many times return- 
able goods are directly attributable 
to bad buying, and when the rec- 
ord in black and white is shown to 
the buyer for that department he 
is impressed with the necessity for 
being careful—especially if the 
percentage of returns to sales for 
his department is shown as com- 
pared with the same percentage 
for other departments. Some- 
times the mere presentation of 
these records to the men con- 
cerned will be enough to bring 
about a great improvement. 


VALUE OF ANALYZING REASONS FOR 
RETURNS 


However, it is not sufficient to 
know in what quantities goods are 
being returned for credit by re- 
tailers. It is also important to 
analyze the reasons which exist 
for this condition. It is therefore 
wise to take frequent periods of 
thirty days or so, and analyze the 
causes for all returns during that 
period, grouping them together 
and arranging the reasons in the 
order of their importance. Thus 
it may be found that slowness in 
filling orders is responsible for 
the return of goods, the customer 
having become’ impatient because 
of the deiay and having bought 
elsewhere. It may be found, 
again, that carelessness of order 
fillers causes annoyances to cus- 
tomers, orders being improperly 
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filled. A few meetings of the or- 
der fillers and heart-to-heart talks 
by some executive of the business, 
will work wonders in improving 
conditions. Incidentally, when the 
reason for the return of goods is 
discovered, i. e., a defect in 
merchandise a statement of it 


should be made on a tag or form’ 


of some kind, and this tag should 
accompany the goods without fail 
when they are put back into stock 
for resale. If this is not done, 
they are apt to be sold again un- 
der the same circumstances, and 
come back again. 

One of the greatest helps which 
could be devised in handling this 
* whole matter, would be for the 
various associations of wholesalers 
to get their members together and 
agree upon methods of proced- 
ure in handling returned goods. 
If all the men in the same line of 
business would follow the same 
rules, the customer would be apt 
to think twice before he tried to 
take advantage of any one house 
in the matter of unjust return of 
goods. As a matter of fact, goods 
are never justly returnable un- 
less the orders were not correctly 
written up and filled correctly, 
and only then if the goods 
are returned within a_ specified 
and agreed length of time after 
receipt. If the wholesalers would 
get together and come to an agree- 
ment upon this problem, their 
views could be incorporated in the 
individual catalogues of the various 
houses and then the retailer would 
know our side of the problem. 


TEACHING SALESMEN TO SELL MORE 
CAREFULLY 


When the percentage of re- 
turns to total sales has been fig- 
ured for each man on the road, 
a great difference will be found 
to exist between their records, 
due to the personal ability of one 
man to make his goods “stay 
sold.” It is well to ask the two 
or three best men you have to 
write down their methods of per- 
suading the retailer not to send 
back goods with which he be- 
lieves himself dissatisfied, and 
then scatter these written expres- 
sions broadcast among the other 





men on the sales force.  Inci- 
dentally, the very fact that each 
man’s record is being scrutinized 
closely by some one in authority, 
will make a big difference in their 
handling of cases which arise dur- 
ing their tours among customers. 

When the tabulated statements 
of the standing of each man have 
been made up, it is well to give 
them wide publicity among the 
salesmen, perhaps through a bul- 
letin, or in the house-organ if one 
is published. Do not, however, 
comment upon anyone’s bad rec- 
ord, as a man who feels he is 
being “picked on” is a liability in- 
stead of an asset to the sales 
force. Personal letters might be 
written to the men with un- 
duly large percentages of returns, 
pointing out that better handling 
of this problem means more 
money for them, and _ bigger 
profits to the house. It may even 
be thought advisable to make a 
contest out of it, and give the man 
with the lowest percentage of re- 
turns on a year’s business a few 
days’ extra vacation, or a present 
of either cash or merchandise. 

As a part of the training of 
every salesman on the road, the 
lesson should be thoroughly in- 
stilled that he must not sell goods 
of which the house’s stock has 
been exhausted. He must also be 
cautioned to write his orders care- 
fully and completely so as to 
avoid the possibility of confusion 
in the departments, and which 
will give the customer an excuse 
to send goods back. 

Most important of all, however, 
is driving home the principle that 
he must not oversell his customer. 
This is perhaps the most fertile 
cause of the returned goods evil 
at the present day. Even if the 
customer himself is rather reck- 
less and will order larger quan- 
tities than his trade will absorb, 
it is wiser to restrain him than 
to give him his head. In the long 
run, it makes for better. business 
and more business, because the 
man who is overstocked is neither 
in a position to buy next time the 
salesman calls, nor is he in a 
friendly frame of mind toward 
the house which permitted him 
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Courier of Seblior and Civilian 


Our troops are now on the 
firing line in France. While at 
home every instrumentality of 
our government and private 
industry is being urged at top 
speed to insure victory. The 
telephone is in universal de- 
mand as courier, bringing to 
the front men and the ma- 
terials of war. : 


From the farms the tele- 
phone courier brings food- 
stuffs; from the mines the tele- 
phone courier calls forth 
metals; from the factories this 
courier gathers manufactured 
products. The telephone 
courier leads troop and supply 
trains to the front; summons 
fighting flotillas and transports; 


One Policy 


One System 


and, in fact, leads practically 
every contributing unit ot 
supply to the firing line. 


At such a time, when the 
government is straining at its 
task and every industry is 
loyally contributing its energy, 
this national courier is con- 
stantly being used to call up 
the reserves. It is at the base 
of every contributing activity. 


The right of way must be 
given to the military for the 
direction of troops and to the 
government for the marshaling 
of endless supplies. To do this, 
and also make the telephone 
serve all other needs, both 
patriotic and private, all must 
economize. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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Saskatchewan’s Crop 


Conservative Estimates show that the value of the grain crop 
of Saskatchewan will this year exceed by about $125,000,000 
that of the previous record year. The following figures as 
announced by Premier Martin tell the tale :— 


Bushels Av. Price Total Value 





Wheat ........ 130,303,735 $1.95 $254,092,283.00 
eres 109,772,325 .60 65,863,395.00 
BOIMy ....8.%: 14,905,876 1.00 14,905,876.00 
MEN. ceicekie via:s'e 8,715,762 3.00 26,147,286.00 

$361,008,840.00 


These figures mean that the people of Saskatchewan will this 
year have $125,000,000.00 more to spend than in any previous 
year of the Province’s history—a fact that National Ad- 
vertisers cannot afford to ignore. 


SASKATCHEWAN BUSINESS 


To secure a fair share of Saskatchewan business, adver- 
tisers should provide for a generous advertising appro- 
priation for space in 


The Regina Morning Leader 


“Saskatchewan’s foremost Newspaper” 


THE MORNING LEADER carries more paid advertising 
and has a greater paid circulation than any other Saskatche- 
wan newspaper. 


Full particulars as to advertising rates, circulation, etc., 
may be obtained from any recognized agency, or from the 
following special representatives : 


eee er R. Bruce Owen, 123 St. Peter Street 
ee ss a'uicGa hea pew sn ee Sean enee Edgar J. Guy, 302 Royal Bank Building 
| RE ee eT L. Klebahn, 1 West 34th Street 
ND kb 54s 5655s bb skn ene seen saben Henry De Clerque, 800 Mallers Building 


Member of A. B. C. 
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to get into such a predicament. 

Sometimes salesmen, in their 
eagerness to make a good record, 
will urge the customer to buy 
goods with the argument that “if 
you don’t like them when you see 
them, all you’ve got to do is to 
send them back.” This should 
be discouraged in the strongest 
terms, and the salesman must be 
made to understand that return- 
ing goods unless there is a good 
reason to do so, is absolutely un- 
fair to the interests of the firm. 
In our own house, we try to get 
our salesmen to go through the 
retailer’s stock before beginning 
to take his order, so as to make 
sure that there will not be an item 
unwisely selected duplicating 
goods already on the customer’s 
shelves, and that the new goods 
will not be ordered in quantity 
disproportionate to the amount of 
the same sort of material sold in 
the past. 


CUSTOMERS THEMSELVES MAY BE 
TAUGHT TO HELP 


A direct appeal to the customers 
themselves is very valuable if it 
is couched in diplomatic terms. 
Naturally, you cannot tell the re- 
tailer that you find returned goods 
a great evil, or he will think there 
is something wrong with your 
house and its merchandise. If 
you tell him you want to avoid 
returns in his particular case, you 
will simply hamper his buying or 
perhaps lose the order altogether. 

Ask customers before goods 
are returned to do the salesman 
the courtesy of notifying him in 
writing, so that he can investigate 
the matter. If he is given the 
time, he can often resell the goods 
to a nearby customer so that the 
loss is slight. As an alternative 
to notifying the salesman (who 
may be hard to locate in a hurry) 
persuade the trade to notify the 
house itself. 

Another vital point is to make 
it plain to your customers that 
when goods are returned you ex- 
pect a statement of the reason for 
this action. As time goes on, the 
customer will dislike to express 
his reasons unless they are sound 
ones, and the knowledge that he 
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WORDS THAT WORK 
AND WIN! 


BUSINESS-BRINGING 
BOOKLETS, FORM LETTERS, 
FOLDERS, PROSPECTUSES 
OR ANY OTHER KIND OF 





ADVERTISING OR PRINTED 


MATTER COMPILED, RE- 
VISED OR EDITED. 


WE ARE EXPERTS IN SUCH 
WORK, AND KNOW WHAT 
TO SAY AND HOW TO SAY 
IT, AND HOW IT SHOULD 
BE PROPERLY PRESENTED 
TYPOGRAPHICALLY. 


ADDRESS 
“Producing Publicity,” 
BOX 12A., c/o PRINTERS’ INK, 
NEW YORK CITY 





MA 


Wanted | 


by. ie mnatiieeh Technical Mag- 
azine, 


Advertising Manager 





IS 














This magazine, with the largest 
circulation in its fleld, requires a 
man who knows the technical field, 
and who is well acquainted with 
the advertising agencies. 


Due to the death of the Secretary 
of the company, who was also the 
advertising manager, it would be 
necessary that his successor should 
invest a few thousand dollars in 
the company, thereby becoming a 
stockholder. 
However, money alone will not fill 
the position. The applicant must 
know the business. 
The publication, which doubled its 
circulation in one year, has a na- 
tional circulation close to 100,000 
copies and is considered an author- 
ity in its field. 
A remarkable chance for the right 
man. _ All communications will be 
considered strictly confidential. 
Address A. R., Box 11, care P. I. 
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We Need a Successful 
Writer-Salesman 


who is, first of all, a systematic 
business man. He must be able 
to originate and develop mer- 
chandizing ideas. He must have 
enough technical trend to enable 
him to plan and write trade and 
general magazine copy, direct 
matter and catalogs on automo- 
biles, auto accessories and other 
semi-technical subjects. 


To such a man we offer a REAL 





OPPORTUNITY to become a | 
permanent member of our or- | 


ganization. 


Tell us why you think you are 
the man we need—your expe- 
rience, your age, and _ what 
salary you expect. Include 
samples of your work. 


McLain-Hadden-Simpers Co. 
Advertising 
210 W. Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Opportunity —_—e 





For SomeYoung Man 





There is a live opening in the Ad- 
vertising Department of large national 
advertiser in Middle West. 


What we want is a bright, depend- 
able young man with initiative and 
preferably at least a fair experience 


covering publications, street car and | 
outdoor mediums. 
Want especially a man_ with 


trained artistic judgment in originating 
and developing color advertising, all 
kinds—both lithographic and process. 


This man will also have super- 


vision of accounting and service details | 


—large varied appropriations. 


Initial salary will be modest—but 
fair—and right man will be taken care 
of suitably as he demonstrates his worth. 


Interview will be arranged either 
in New York or Chicago. Give full de- 
tails in first letter, which will be con- 
sidered strictly confidential. 


“E, G.,’? Box 12, Printers’ Ink 
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must tell why the goods are being 
sent back will persuade him to 
keep them. As a matter of fact, 
you are making your customer a 
better merchant when you make 
him realize that he must stand on 
his own feet, and cannot pass on 
his mistakes to the wholesaler. If 
there is a definite agreement with 
the retailer about the length of 
time which may elapse before the 
privilege of returning goods ex- 
pires, and as to the other condi- 
tions, it of course greatly simpli- 
fies matters. 

Retailers who are _ exception- 
ally prone to return goods to you 
may be made the subject of a lit- 
tle special “missionary work.” 
The claim department can readily 
sort out those retailers with whom 
returning goods has become a 
habit. Then a good, stiff letter 
can be written, assuming, how- 
ever, that the merchant does not 
realize how much of his pur- 
chases he is returning; listing his 
recent returns for him; and tell- 
ing him plainly that when the 
losses on returned goods are 
taken into consideration, the 
profits on his business are so 
small as to be microscopic. It 
may be also be well to put into 
effect a rule that if goods are held 
longer than a definite short time 
—say ten days—the credit allowed 
will not be for the face of the bill 
but a percentage of 10 per cent or 
so will be deducted to cover the 
cost of handling. 

Some houses never _ permit 
goods to be returned to them un- 
til they have sent the customer 
a special form to be pasted on the 
outside of the package before it is 
shipped; and of course this form 
is not mailed to the customer un- 
til the house is satisfied that the 
claim for return is a just one. 
Whether this is done or not, it is 
well never to accept a package 
from the railway or express com- 
pany unless it shows the name of 
the shipper. In this way much 
confusion can be avoided. 

In the last analysis, this whole 
problem is a selling problem pure 
and simple. Too many sales man- 
agers seem content to believe that 
it is merely a matter for an adjust- 
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OUR MOTTO: 


Posters that please Satisfied customers 












NEW YORK BRANCH 


CABLE ADDRESS 
104 FIFTH AVENUE 


STEINGART, CHICAGO 


A.STEIN & Co. PARIS 


GARTERS 
No Metal Can pouch you 
1143 To 1187 W. CONGRESS ST. 
7 RACINE AVENU, Cheats 
> ‘ ' ADVERTISING Hekory 
Garters 


acetal CHICAGO,U.S.A. 


Zaly 29, 1917. 
Hational Printing & Eng. Co., 
Tribune Bldg., - 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: - Attention Mr. Pisher - 
Commercial Dep't. 


Most of the executives of this Company have seen the 
new 24-sheet PARIS GARTER poster, which you have just 
completed for us. Their unanimous opinion of it is 
that it is one of the best posters ever made for us. 


Considering the difficult subject it was necessary for 
you to handle, and appreciating the problem it is to- 
day to secure good printing inks, we feel that you are 
certainly entitled to our congratulations. 
The writer has bought many posters of you in the past, 
but in thie particular instance he believes you have 
surely outclassed all previous efforts - and in the 
vernacular of the day, that is certainly "going some." 
Yours very truly, 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


2 W . Klaus ~ 


oux /uc a Manager. 
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Reproduction of 24-sheet poster referred to above 


We shall be pleased to furnish ideas and estimates for special posters, 


window trims, cardboard cutouts, displays, fiber and cloth signs,-etc. 


Write us your requirements. 


NATIONAL PRINTING & ENGRAVING OD, 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT, Tribune Building, Chicago, ‘Ill. 
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Two Advertising 
Campaigns 


“I was recently in touch with two different campaigns which 
were conducted by two nationally known soap manufacturers. 
One had a crew which distributed samples and literature to the 


homes ; 


the other supplied the samples and literature to the 


grocer for distribution, charging a nominal sum for each sample 
cake and the literature wrapped about it. 


“This second manufacturer used local newspapers for adver- 
tising the fact that free samples and literature on his product 


could be obtained at the grocery store. 


Most of the grocers 


felt their importance as factors in the campaign, coached their 
salesmen to give each customer a sample cake and to tell him 
about the economy and excellence of the soap. THIS CAM- 
PAIGN WAS EXTREMELY SUCCESSFUL.”—From an 
article in System, the Magazine of Business, Dec., ’16. 


The Local Newspaper is the greatest advertising power known, 


It is the closest to the hearts of the people. 


It is their friend, 


their counsellor and their chronicler. 


Fifteen of the Best in New England 


AUGUST A. ME., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 10, 068 net paid 
Population 13,211, with suburbs 75,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 22, 462 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE — 
Daily Circulation io, 184 net A, B. 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 46; 000 


MANCHESTER, N. H. TRADE and 
Daily Circulation 25, 000 : = 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 
FITCHBURG, a. SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 5,192 

Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 13,227 
Population 89,336, with suburbs _ 000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASss. Stand es 
Daily Circulation 20,949 net paid 
Population 109,000, with suburbs 120,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18,732 net paid 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 





SPRINGFIELD, — UNION 
Daily Circulation 36,4 
Population 100,000, ith suburbs 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS. Bitter 
Daily Circulation 5,721 net paid A. B. it 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. _ muedha oa 


Daily Circulation 35, 064 n | on 
Population 150,000, with 2. 220,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19,414 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (gyening) 
Daily Circulation over 10, 200—2c copy 
Population 25,000, with suburbs 60,000 


‘MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 


Daily Circulation 5,120 
Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,00¢ 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 9,94 

Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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ment clerk to handle. Such a 
policy is a mistake. I know per- 
sonally, and I am sure that busi- 
ness experience in general will 
bear out my views, that nowhere 
does an active, aggressive and in- 
telligent selling plan bear quicker 
fruits than when it is applied to 
the problem of lessening the re- 
turn of goods. 





A “Better Business Letters” 


Convention 

A new idea in business conventions 
will be inaugurated next week in Wor- 
cester, Mass.—a ‘‘Better Business Cor- 
respondence” convention, to be held in 
the assembly hall of the Norton Com- 
pany, maker of grinding wheels. Three 
sessions will be held on October 15 and 
two on October 16. Among the speak- 
ers will be Charles R. Wiers, chief cor- 
respondent of the Larkin Company, 
Buffalo; John J. Morgan, of the John J. 
Morgan Advertising Company, Inc., 
Boston; L. cQueen, correspond- 
ence critic of — B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron; E. P. Cramer, correspond- 
ence critic of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron; Professor George B. 
Hotchkiss, of the New York gee ged 
School of Commerce, Accounts and F 
nance; Professor Paul T. Chermaien, 
Harvard University; H. N. Rasely, cor- 
respondence supervisor of the Norton 
Company, and Nelson C. Durand, vice- 
president of Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 





Death of Prominent Spokane 


Merchant 


gE. C. 
the wholesale branch of the Spokane 
Dry Goods Company, Spokane, Wash., 
died last month as a result of an auto- 
mobile accident. He was a brother of 
R. B. Paterson, president of the *com- 
pany. Besides its wholesale business, 
the Spokane Dry Goods Company con- 
ducts the Crescent and the Palace stores 
in Spokane. 
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Paterson, general manager of 
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NATURE HAS BEEN 
KIND TO 


PORTLAND 


MAINE 


It has placed her at the gateway of the 
great state of Maine and endowed her 
with attributes that attract to her not 
only the tens of thousands of summer 
visitors from everywhere, but the sturdy 
stock that has taken root here and made 
it Maine’s greatest city. The 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


Serves alone, and well, this great com- 
munity every afternoon. If you have 
a message it will carry it into about 
nine out of every ten homes in Portland 
and suburbs. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston Chicago New York 


A DOLLAR 
APIECE 


from every male in this great 
country, man, boy and baby boy, 
would about equal the 


$46,600,000 


war orders recently placed by the 
U. S. Government in 


BRIDGEPORT 


Connecticut 














more business done here without 
fret or fuss than anywhere else 
of its size in the country. The 


Post aT elegram 


Largest Connecticut Circulation and 
getting larger every day. 





The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston- Chicago New York 
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German Which is to sur- 
vive, the Ameri- 


Business : : 
can plain-dealing 


Espionage No method of busi- 
Model! for U. S. ness, or the Ger- 
man secret service method? Both 
cannot éndure. To pose the ques- 
tion, any American will say, is to 
answer it, but, even if it draw an 
impatient reply, the question may 
serve to fix the alarming prospect 
for the world’s commerce which a 
German victory, even partial, or a 
negotiated peace, would imply. 
That there are two codes af 
business morals in vigor has long 
been known to those having inti- 
mate knowledge of the interna- 
tional trade. Lack of exact in- 


formation on the German code, 
however, caused it to be made 
light of and readily overlooked. 
An article in the October 4 issue 
of Printers’ INK on Germany’s 
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business spies and how they work 
brings out in such definite form 
the systematic way in which 
the German Government has or- 
ganized all its resources—diplo- 
matic, military and commercial— 
for the furtherance of the “eco- 
nomic penetration” by Germany. 
that to ignore it further would 
be stretching the ostrich method in 
business to the point of stupidity. 

The well-informed had warned 
the world of the direct purposes 
of the great military preparations 
which Germany was openly mak- 
ing for years before August 1914, 
but the warnings of the experts 
were promptly forgotten when 
some interested German agent 
pronounced them absurd, and now 
America is paying a very high 
price for its failure to heed the 
warnings. The experts of Europe 
are to-day asking if Germany, 


after forcing practically the whole’ 


world to take up.arms, will force 
it also into the new form of war- 
fare in which the whole resources 
of the American and other gov- 
ernments must be employed, not 
indeed to imitate the German 
methods, but to uncover them and 
to keep the world safe for honesty 
in trade. The day has gone by 
for making light of Germany’s un- 
derhand operations. The British 
Government recently issued a 
warning on their dangerous and 
far-reaching character even in this 
hour of crisis for Germany, an- 
nouncing that Germans had been 
discovered actually trying to get 
possession of English coal mines. 

It is now well understood that 
one of the main purposes of the 
destruction by the German sub- 
marines of the merchantmen of 
the adversary and neutral nations, 
and in particular of the British, 
Norwegian and American trading 
ships, is to advance the German 
campaign for domination of the 
world’s commerce. This  sub- 
marine warfare should be consid- 
ered by American business men 
as a sample of the fiendish vio- 
lence and want of scruple which 
Germany will show in pushing her 
trade war. 

The German Ambassador in the 
foreign. country, as the United 
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States Government has been re- 
vealing in the case of Count von 
Bernstorff, is the expert leader 
of the organized spy system, the 
briber and the promoter of crime 
to further the interests of his 
country. His whole training and 
his manner of operation as the 
head of an organization whose 
aim is to take unfair advantage of 
others, and to do this ruthlessly, 
relentlessly, atrociously, with un- 
tiring persistence and infinite in- 
genuity, are an indication of the 
well-defined plans of the German 
Government for beating down 
competition in the domain of trade 
as. well as in that of politics and 
diplomacy. 

The American business man’s 
frank smile, his hearty handclasp, 
his honest methods and his scorn 
of what is mean and underhand 
do not disarm the German; in- 
deed they encourage him in his 
confidence that guile and under- 
hand dealing will make an easy 
victim of frankness and simplic- 
ity. And yet American sincerity 
must be vindicated, must be as- 
sured of permanent victory. To 
this end American business must 
lend its utmost efforts to making 
sure that there will be no’ half- 
way peace, no negotiated peace, 
with Germany, but that the system 
which has given birth to the spy 
methods in trade must be de- 
stroyed at its roots. 


Letter Tax Higher costs and 
resulting higher 





May Mean : 
Better prices are not an 
¢ unmixed evil by 
Letters any means. They 


show us how we may trim our 
expense account, cut off extrava- 
gant and unnecessary items and 
thus effect economies that under 
ordinary conditions would never 
be thought of. 

America has owned up to being 
the least thrifty nation. in the 
world; perhaps it. has made 
greater strides toward thrift in 
the six months since the war be- 
gan than in the previous half cen- 
tury of national life. Bond-buy- 
ing education, food saving, the 
campaign against waste in general 
have all been powerful in teaching 
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thrift. But the most potent force 
in this respect has been the greater 
cost of the necessaries of life. In 
most households it has been im- 
perative to lop off extravagances 
that had been considered—if at all 
—with careless disregard. 

Business economies have been 
brought about in similar manner. 
Now comes the great revenue bill, 
with its numerous applications to 
business—many of them small in 
themselves, but vast in the aggre- 
gate. The excess profits tax has 
been provided for by manufactur- 
ers, who have made reservations 
from earnings to meet it, but how 
about the 50 per cent increase in 
the cost of first-class postage? 
True, it is only a matter of a cent 
on each letter, but this is $3,000 a 
year added to the general expense 
of a concern sending a thousand 
letters a day. Hundreds of man- 
ufacturers mail many times this 
number. 

One large company has deter- 
mined upon a greater use of postal 
cards in routine correspondence 
Acknowledgments of orders and 
of letters that require only a brief 
reply can very well be made on a 
postal card, it would seem. Many 
requests for prices could be filled 
in the same way. It is perhaps 
not unreasonablesto assume that 
every business of any considerable 
size has certain classes of cor- 
respondence that can be taken care 
of with postal cards as well as 
with sealed letters. 

One method of postage saving 
that has been in force for some 
time, especially among public-serv- 
ice corporations and certain large 
department stores, has to do with 
their system of billing. A perfor- 
ated stub is attached to monthly 
bills on which are typewritten the 
sum total of the account and the 
date upon which the invoice is 
rendered. Something like the fol- 
lowing is printed on the stub: “A 
check is the best form of receipt. 
If payment for the above account 
is made by check, no receipt will 
be given, unless requested. Sim- 
ply tear off and return this slip 
and enclose with your check.” It 
may well be imagined that corpo- 
rations like the New York Tele- 
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phone Company, Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York, Common- 
wealth Edison Company of Chi- 
cago, etc., have effected a large 
annual saving by this procedure. 

Canada’s experience with an in- 
creased first-class postage rate is 
enlightening. The added burden 
on business houses has had the 
effect, according to an article that 
appeared in Printers’ INK on 
September 13, of raising the qual- 
ity of advertising matter mailed 
under this classification. It fol- 
lows that there has, no doubt, been 
closer scrutiny of all business cor- 
respondence. Unnecessary letters 
have not been written and the 
selling message in the needed let- 
ters has been strengthened. 

Adversity has its uses, even 
when it comes in the guise of a 
one-cent tax on letters. 





One of the rather 


Crossed- amusing in- 
Wireson ‘tances | of 
crossed - wires 

War-Time that has resulted 
Advertising from the effort 
Ethics at Washington 


hurriedly to 
place the country on a war basis 
has to do with the propriety of 
the use of electric signs for ad- 
vertising purposes at a time such 
as the present, when the conserva- 
tion of fuel is important. Inci- 
dents such as this conflict of of- 
ficial opinion with respect to ad- 
vertising ethics will be construed 
in some quarters as additional evi- 
dence of the need for the formu- 
lation of a general Governmental 
policy with respect to war-time 
advertising. 

Not long ago the Coal Commit- 
tee of the Council of National De- 
fense undertook a campaign of 
discouragement of the use of 
electric sign advertising on the 
ground that the production of the 
current necessary to illuminate the 
electrical signs required coal that 
might better be employed in other 
uses. Electric sign advertising 
was all but denounced as an ex- 
travagance, although Liberty Loan 
Committees throughout the coun- 
try had lately encouraged many 
banks to provide special electrical 
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display: designed to further the 
sale of war bonds. 

Now as though in further con- 
tradiction of the repressive cam- 
paign on the part of the Council 
of National Defense comes the 
launching by the United States 
Food Administration (likwise, be 
it noted, an exponent of conserva- 
tion) of an electric sign campaign 
that is proclaimed “probably the 
biggest thing of the sort ever 
undertaken.” According to the 
plans of Administrator Hoover 
and his aids the slogan “Food 
Will Win the War—Don’t Waste 
It” will be blazoned in every city 
in the country. 

As though to give this particu- 
lar electric sign campaign Gov- 
ernmental sanction and endorse- 
ment such as has never heretofore 
been extended, the advertising 
messages of light are to be dis- 
played on public buildings. To 
that end the United States Treas- 
ury Department and municipal au- 
thorities in various cities are co- 
operating with local electric light 
companies and the advertising 
agencies that have volunteered to 
arrange and place the signs. Thus 
the Treasury Department has 
granted the right to use the exte- 
riors of Federal premises in the 
principal cities, including the post 
office buildings which are under 
its charge. The Trenton, N. J., 
post office supplied the first loca- 
tion of this kind and Philadelphia 
and other cities have followed 
suit. 

Meanwhile another angle of the 
advertising status of electricity in 
war time is disclosed in the ad- 
vertising copy of the Edison Com- 
pany, of the manufacturers of De- 
troit Electrics, and of other elec- 
tric vehicles wherein the need for 
gasoline for the military necessi- 
ties of the United States and our 
Allies is made an argument for the 
purchase and operation of electric 
automobiles. Officials at Wash- 
ington explain the manifestations 
of cross-purposes in current pro- 
paganda as due merely to an ex- 
cess of zeal on the part of officials 
or volunteer executives, each of 
whom allows his own crusade to 
eclipse all other considerations. 
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BARNES’ SPRING DRIVE 


THE BROCHURE which 
the Research Department has 
been compiling for you the 
last two months will be in your 


hands about October 15,1917. 


It will be an intimate com- 
ment and survey of present 
Small Town Conditions and 
should be of tremendous in- 
terest to every advertiser and 
agent who wishes an accurate 
cross-section of the prosper- 


ous country field. 


Barnes leaves on his next trip 


in November 











































SEVEN and one-tenth per cent—more 
than 14,000 Extension Magazine 
readers—are seriously considering the 
building of business places! Not thou- 
sands, lar millions of dollars, will be 
spent for lumber, iron, steel, concrete, 
roofing, paints and varnishes, as well as 
for plumbing supplies, heating supplies, 
electric fixtures, etc. 

These are no ordinary guess-work es- 
timates. They are the result of an 
unbiased, comprehensive analysis of 
Extension Magazine’s circulation. And 
remember that they represent a reader 
influence that is individual and distinct 
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Lis ‘% Contemplate 
building places 
of business 


—that cannot be secured through any 
other advertising medium. 


Not only to prospective builders but 
also to each one of the remainder of its 
more than 200,000 Catholic subscribers, 
Extension Magazine carries a personal 
message of sincerity and optimism. An 
advertisement in such a magazine is 
therefore bound to produce results. 


Its readers have faith in Extension 
Magazine—faith in its articles, its edito- 
rials, and its advertisements. It is the 
sort of trust that wins confidence and 


good will. 


Extension Wacgaing 


** More than 200,000 subscribers, the cream of America’s 17,022,879 Catholics” 
GENERAL OFFICES 


Chicago, Illinois 





N. Y. City, N. Y. 
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OCTOBER 
MAGAZINES 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 
OCTOBER 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 

Standard Size 


Agate 
Pages Lines 
Review of Reviews...... 106 «23,898 
World’s Work .......... 104 =. 23,452 
Harper’s Magazine....... 86 19,406 
UES SOE er en ae 79 = «17,847 
Atlantic Monthly ....... 70 =: 15,856 
(OT Sa ea ee ere a 70 =-:15,731 
RVORNOOdY S. 66.05466 cen 58 13,048 
BOE RCIA > 655: 0:5: spacevpicelever’ 45 10,294 
Wide: WOE. 5025505000 32 7,315 
Motion Picture Magazine. 31 7,014 
OE: fa weccevhsone 22 4,928 
EE 54:0 sik sswieees 17 3,948 
DIMER) fais 53543 sca vigies's's 17 3,881 
Popular (2 Sept. issues).. 15 3,630 
OS ee ree eri 12 2,748 
NIG EE 6 .suaaicnaexs> 5 1,120 
Flat Size 
Agate 
Columns Lines 
NNN fo sence atcha ince Suen 237 = 33,970 
Cosmopolitan ........... 218 31,193 
BU PO asso 8s sie. 5 56 ai 177. 25,323 
PRED so. 556 5.30 soe ace 138 23,461 
Metropolitan ............ 114 = 19,535 
REMIND, hose hcacais awa 104 17,826 
0 > UT aries 84 12,087 
American Boy .......... 59 11,899 
I alee cas cist yo Sas esc ,72 10,350 
go ee 60 8,019 
Boys’ Magazine ......... 32: S726 
Current Opinion ........ 24 3,450 


tNew page size. 





VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 


Agate 

Columns Lines 

Vogue (2 issues)........ 758 119,925 
Ladies’ Home Journal.... 327 65,580 
Mlarper’s: Bazar ocoice sc 346 58,207 
Good Housekeeping ..... 292 41,780 
Woman’s Home Comp.... 157 31,544 
eS eo ene 149 29,837 
Pictorial Review 148 29,793 
Woman’s Magazine ..... 122 24,417 
Es ene 121 24,311 
TENURE Gaeatsheatieins 117. 15,720 








| VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 
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Agate 

Columns Lines 

Modern Priscilla ....... 84 14,116 
Readies? Werle 6 6:65 cvies se 67 13,400 
People’s Home Journal.. 58 11,704 
Mother’s Magazine ...... 82 11,544 
Holland’s Magazine ..... 56 10,814 
People’s Popular Monthly 54 10,282 
Today’s Housewife ..... 50 10,137 
Southern Woman’s Mag. 40 7,000 
Needlecraft... 0 vie csc ice 35 6,791 
Pieme: MG) se ncueesew es 26 4,620 





VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- 
RYING GENERAL AND 
CLASS ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 


Agate 
Columns Lines 
VAGEIE OTERO 5 sic ccdictgoe 321 50,717 
I aki a oe Rea ce waite 349 49,930 
Country Life in America. 217 36,604 
Popular Mechanics (pages) 152 34,052 
Popular Science Monthly 
NE og iiiverweeces 116 §=26,143 
House and Garden....... 129 =20,454 
Association Men ........ 142 = 20,098 
NN 6220005 6 axe 4:5 5.8 6 roles 90 15,120 
Field and Stream........ 90 =13,002 
House Beautiful......... 81 11,929 
Physical Culture (pages) 49 11,094 
POI cracls onic dece sae 75 10,797 
National Sportsman 
MEY alesse sdia:5 sierast vet 46 =10.469 
Outdoor Like: o56.55000 68 9,857 
Arts and Decoration..... 58 8,120 
MORON sie ccsists oda Ais ae siete 55 7,825 
Ctter's: Book as. 6 56:46.6:065 54 7,812 
yer eee 48 7,703 
Illustrated World. (pages) 25 5,638 
International Studio .... 40 5,619 
The Art World......... 35 4,950 
PUGEGCARION 620 5: 6skt0, 9.64 cars-0: 33 4,674 
Extension Magazine .... 21 3,547 


tNew page size. 





IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising. ) 

Agate 
Columns Lines 
Everywoman’s World - 114 = 22,800 
Canadian Home Journal.. 110 22,000 
Canadian Courier (5 Sep- 
tember issues)......... 
MacLean’s 


114 
123 
51 


20,696 
17,352 
11,476 


Canadian Magazine (pages) 


































































144 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
SEPTEMBER WEEKLIES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 

Agate 
September 1-7 Columns. Lines. 
Saturday Evening Post.. 195 33,226 
Literary Digest ........ 99 14,652 
Town and Country..... 85 14,292 
Independent ........... 85 12,231 
fg en Perr een 63 11,925 
NOE ieee suns sweo ss 47 6,591 
Scientific American 31 6,269 
SUR Sus ceawe wus oases 36 = 5,085 
Christian Herald ...... 29 =4,980 
(ORT) Sccnaswakswh ee 30 = 4,425 
Youth’s Companion 17. 3,540 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 17 3,132 
very Wee occ cs cece. 16 3,005 
SOREN 5. obs bn winoewie 16 =2,562 
BNO a isa s oni ska 17. 2,414 
Associated Sunday Mags. 8 _ 1,467 
All-Story (pages) ...... 5 1,169 

*Leslie’s 
*Publication -date- advanced. First 


issue of September listed -in August 
summary. 


September 8-14 Columns. Lines. 
Saturday Evening Post.. 266, 45,355 
Literary Digest ....... 147 21,653 
Town and Country..... 87 14,685 
SRE: xsiauunsesex 77 14,682 
RM Sahin Sons cn ces 50 7,419 
ER sbsssoncsusasiow 43 7,353 
RE Becta e er. Gosek. 43 6,112 
Christian Herald ...... 28 =4,865 
Independent’ .......... 27 6° 3,955 
Scientific American .... 19 3,857 
Every Week ::........ 17. 3,095 
Youth’s Companion .... 15 3,001 
MM eusu as aeesen sxe 17. 2,382 
Associated Sunday Mags. 12 2,167 
SEEN sk o6 650s e's 13 2,109 
All-Story (pages) ...... 8 1,997 
Judge ,..-cccssseseees 13 1,894 

September 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 296 50,472 
Literary Digest ........ 162 23,763 
CT) ey See 94 17,927 
Town and Country..... 99 16,752 
fo oor eee 55 9,419 
Christian Herald ...... 44 7,505 
Independent ........... 45 6,435 
SONI cho sick ee ke eee awe 41 6,077 
[REE cea lene hs eech ares 37. 5,198 
Bwery Wek ...6s0ccses 27 = 4,985 
Scientific American..... 23 4,698 
Youth’s Companion 22 84,400 
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Agate 


| Columns Lines 


Illus. Sunday Magazine 23. 
NE: | NeneSiscesusees 20 
Associated Sunday Mags. 15 
All-Story (pages) ...... 11 
ee eer 17 
CRUPCHMIAN 0656 cns sects 11 


| September 22-28 
| Saturday Evening Post.. 294 


Literary Digest .,...... 133 
| IOUT SB .S.04 o0000 88089 103 
PERE 6 ose tiskoevussees 56 
RMN soto aewaesaas 60 
Scientific American..... 28 
Independent .......5.0. 35 
DSS eee ere 30 
| Christian Herald ....... 23 
| Evéry Week 24. .00ccs 20 
Youth’s Companion .... 17 
Associated Sunday Mags. 17 
MOR oh sanpeseuseisee 15 
All-Story (pages) ...... 9 
CHGPCHMAN. 400.000804.00% 12 
WOME avin ssn es oles Sis sa 12 


September 29-31 ° 
Saturday Evening Post.. 242 


Literary Digest ........ 121 
SE. So dasanenssdne 77 
NUNN. 554555400565 040:8 47 
| Illus. Sunday Magazine. 19 
| Scientific American..... 16 
| BEND - Gon sow esau wees 21 
| Independent ........... 17 
| COUSCHINAD x occsncsces 12 


All-Story (pages)....... 5 
Associated Sunday Mags. 


| Totals for September 


Saturday Evening Post 

Literary Digest ............ 
(SUT A er ir 
+Town and Country......... 
ee POPE E OE Lee eS Pee 
BROMINE Bowie eoeueesas 
AO nts Vivisis deel aplemsienreiets 
Scientific American ........ 
“Christian etal | <....65.0<< 
PARADE. aW5N46059% 58a oases es 
PROUT WOE 6 ois ks06. veer 
*Youth’s Companion ........ 
PROD 56 6.0d a cuisine sees oalen 8 
PPT Cor rere Te 


fIllustrated Sunday Magazine 
Associated Sunday Magazines 
Churchman 
All-Story 





+ 3 issues. 
* 4 issues. 


4,243 
2,901 
2,838 
2,623 
2,514 
1,843 


50,057 
19,667 
19,501 
9,641 
8,960 
5,785 
5,085 
4,300 
3,836 
3,712 
3,449 
3,153 
2,223 
2,104 
1,994 
1,799 


41,269 
17,809 
14,554 
8,059 
3,563 
3,214 
3,036 
2,474 
1,970 
1,248 
1,164 
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Because of its 


Editorial power 

Brevity of expression 
Authentic war news 

News of the world 
Authoritative feature articles 
Pictorial events of the week 
Most desirable class of readers 
Increasing circulation 

Low advertising rate ($300 2.) 


The Outlook offers National advertisers value 
that can be duplicated by few other publications. 
Mr. H. E. Hooper, President of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Company, recently stated: 


“‘ We have sold our books in the past ten or 
fifteen years cheaper through The Outlook 
than through any other publication, with- 
out a single exception. It seems to me 
that the purchaser of advertising who buys 
simply on circulation is one who does not 
know the first principles of advertising.” 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


ites TRAVERS D. CARMAN 


3st Fourth Avenue Advertising Manager 122 So. Michigan Boulevard 


». New York Chicago 
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RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 

Agate 

Columns. Lines 

1. Ladies’ Home Journal. 327 65,580 
2; Harpers Parvar.....:.. 346 58,207 
3. Vatity Pate. sce sca 321 50,717 
eee te 349 49,930 
5. Good Housekeeping... 292 41,780 
6. Country Life In Amer. 217 36,604 
7. Popular Mech. (pages) 152 34,052 
B. PAROTRCON. a6 cs oneness 237 33,970 
9. Woman’s Home Comp. 157 31,544 
10. Cosmopolitan ........ 218 31,193 
1S, COREE: 6 ks ceke ws 149 29,837 


12. Pictorial Review...... 
13. Popular Science Mthly. 


[OED Guesdendne ss 116 26,143 
NO BESA BOCK. nics ccc css 177 25,323 
15. Woman's Mag........ 122 24,417 
LG ONE os ce ccicdiesns 121 24,311 
17. Review of Reviews.... 106 23,898 
eS eee 138 23,461 
19. World’s Work........ 104 23,452 
20. Everywoman’s World. 114 22,800 
21. Canadian Home Journal 110 22,000 
22. House & Garden...... 129 20,454 
23. Association Men...... 142 20,098 
24. Metropolitan ......... 114 19,535 
25. Harper’s Mag......... 80 19,406 





$New page size. 


The First Thing He Did 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GARMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 
MitwavkeEE, WIs. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Co-operation between manufacturers 
is to-day being preached from every 
house-top and by none more ably than 
ay i friend, teacher and leader— 

One of the first things I did when I 
took over my present job June 1, was 
a subscribe for Printers’ INK on be- 
half of my office. The funny thing about 
it is that gee pee I have left off my 
former title of advertising manager, I 
am to-day more of a real advertising 
man than ever before. 

So you never can tell where “P. I.” 
will work to the best advantage . 

F. ALLison. 


Ingraham With Printers’ Ink 


P. B. Ingraham, until recently with Dan 
A. Carroll, newspaper representative, has 
joined the advertising staff of PrinTERs’ 
Ink in the New York office. Before 
joining Mr. Carroll, Mr. Ingraham was 
for seven years with the Gas . Age, doing 
promotion and advertising work. 
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Palmolive’s Sales and the Ad- 
vertising Investment 


The Palmolive Company, until recent- 
ly known as the B. Johnson Soap 
Company, is offerin or sale an issue 
of preferred stock, in order to provide 
for a new plant in Canada and to fur- 
nish additional working capital. In the 
letter from Caleb E. Johnson, president 
of the company, relative to the stock 
issue, interesting facts are given con- 
cerning the company’s sales and adver- 
tising. 

The business was started in 1864 and 
now manufactures a large number of 
soap preparations in addition to Palm- 
olive soap, its main product. Palmolive 
soap, it 1s asserted, is the “largest sell- 
ing brand of strictly toilet soap in the 
United States.” 

“The success of this company,” the 
letter continues, “is due primarily to 
its making products of unusual excel- 
lence backed up by country-wide adver- 
tising. We began to advertise on a 
large scale in 1907 and each year shows 
in greater measure the success of our 
policy. The growth of the business is 
indicated by the following table of sales: 


1887. .$105,000 1912. .$1,535,900 
1892.. 171,000 1913... 1,771,500 
1897.. 288,000 1914.. 2,250,700 
1902.. 423,000 1915.. 2,953,300 
1907.. 801, 000 1916.. 4,108,500 
1917 (first six’ months) 2,634,700 
1917 (estimated) 5,250,000 


Over $2,500,000 has been invested by 
the company in advertising. 


Tulane’s Advertising Course 


The advertising class of the College 
of Commerce and Business Administra- 
tion of Tulane University, New Orleans, 
held its first meeting October 1. A. 
Newmyer, of the New Orleans Item, and 

O. Landry, of the Chambers Adver- 
tising Agency, will be associated with 
Paul Renshaw, of the D. H. Holmes 
Company, in conducting the course, 
which will cover thirty-two .weeks, the 
class meeting weekly on Monday even- 
ings. The course is given with the co- 
operation of the Advertising Club of 
New Orleans. 


Dooley-Brennan Adds to Copy 
Staff 


Arthur W. Thompson has _ joined 
the Dooley-Brennan Company, Chicago. 
He was formerly with N. W. Ayer & 
Son and the George Batten Company 
and more recently with the Carl M 
Green Company, Detroit. 


To Represent David C. Cook 
Publications 


Archer A. King, Inc., Chicago, has 
been appointed Western representative 
of the New Century Teacher's Monthly 
and “‘Cook’s Weekly Trio,” published by 
the David C. Cook Publishing Company, 
Elgin, Il. 
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WittAM S. Birp 


has joined the Eastern 


Advertising staff of 
Cosmopolitan 


































. 1917 1916 1915 
PR: Lscseebsneanaakes $31,193 441,431 20,251 
DEPRES 5 snc son's 0 wieiv.ss nes £23,461 128,289 +34,206 
Review of Reviews............. 23,898 33,114 24,528 
WUTON SD WIR, 260.05 5560 52 neeee 23,452 25,988 19,677 
PE: <vegenis caxnaneeh ope $33,970 $24,453 416,868 
Metropolitan enn bia aa ak dase en $19,535 $23,403 $20,572 
Katper's Magazine ..........-- 19,406 21,931 18,900 
PEE: CiSES bus Kw ewnsaaes 17,847 18,325 14,189 
PURE os eceiin ces censcsaues gd BUD Sipel $15,209 
DN RNNES O. oo'sspo sews cuss caus 7 4 


Atlantic Monthly ..... 
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PRINTERS’ INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 


OCTOBER ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 















1914 Total 

27,664 120,535 
17,852 103,808 
19,400 100,940) 
20,912 90,02" 

$14,123 9,414 

$16,858 80,363 
17,619 77,85¢ 
15,078 65,435 
12,264 


















































American Boy ... 11,899 J 92 9,073 47 ,25¢ 
Current Opinion $3,450 $7,650 $9,710 +10,224 31,03¢ 
carn se tiksn wah onwn ee 3,881 8,036 7,497 11,312 30,72¢ 
NE, nee e wma dwen yas 10,294 8,548 6,027 5,264 30,132 
ge SS ee 5,726 6,454 7,246 7,650 27,07€ 
errr e etre re 2,748 2,754 3,808 4,620 13,93¢ 
328,894 359,231 292,912 265,413 1,246,450 
$ Changed from standard to flat size. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
CL Oe TS Oe rr ee 119,925 121,162 105,702 93,510 440,299 
RAMEE SB SUUERE 55 601504 0:06 5 60 58,207 75,908 36,446 30,519 201,080 
Ladies’ Home Journal........... 65,580 50,684 41,657 40,600 198,521 
Good Housekeeping Sis ER eas alate $41,780 +59,990 28,672 29,612 160,054 
Woman’s Home Companion...... 31,54 27,688 24,350 25,900 109,482 
Phetertal Review ..ccscccccseces 29,793 25,836 21,750 20,900 98,279 
rrr reer 29,837 25,738 21,949 21,238 97,862 
Woman’s Magazine ............. 24,417 21,560 17,148 16,034 79,159 
Se eh S sis doin bb aks ws a: 24,311 21,585 17,108 15,999 79,003 
McCall’s Magazine ........... 15,720 15,569 13,668 16,734 61,691 
— | ee 13,400 14,000 13,558 17,400 58,358 
ople’s Home Journal 11,704 14,948 15,34 15,764 57, 
Mo Sg gl! i eee 14.116 13.405 11.816 15,792 
Mother’s Magazine ............. 11,544 11,760 11,020 12,738 a7, 062 
491,878 499, 833 379,288 °372,7 40 1,743,739 
+Changed from standard to flat size. 
CLASS pee yy 
Jf eer rere rrr 50,7 63,928 50,274 28,904 193,823 
OS SSS eerie $49°930 38,397 30,576 28,280 147,183 
Country Life in America........ 36,604 40,753 27,804 31,196 136,357 
Popular Mechanics .........0... 34,052 34,720 28,392 23,296 120,460 
Popular Science Monthly........ 26,143 23,060 14,406 16,375 9,984 
House and Garden.............. 20,454 14,597 15,022 11,557 61,630 
CE Cee ke chars 65S er eens oe 15,120 20,042 11,928 7,954 55,044 
ee | eee 13,002 13,984 10,584 10,248 47,81 
House Beautiful 9,391 9,658 11,634 42,612 
Physical Culture 10,234 8,944 9,17 9,449 
DE cb cesek os 7 8,412 6,816 7,420 33,445 
Iilusteated World 5,638 8,300 8,365 5,936 28,239 
International Studio ............ 5,619 7,197 6,946 7,098 26,860 
SSRMUER EEEURE 6c wccccnevrewe 7,825 7,350 4,900 5,558 25,633 
EE Suceswcd wes aeinnesndenes 7,703 4,624 5,462 4,400 22,189 
306,627 304, 989 240,077 209,033 1,060,726 
+Changed from standard to flat size. 
WEEKL IES e September Issues) 
Saturday Evening .Post.........*220,: 1,379 *166,804 92,228 100,342 579,753 
Literary Digest ......cccccssces 2097'844 *78,568 51,554 44,907 272,573 
OS eer rT TT *78,589  *68,045 51,507 48,228 246,399 
Town and Country. .....0.06600 745,729 40,778 36,977 29,562 153,046 
ST iain o6s wae o 0 60.5 600639 05s 34,472 28,746 *28,287 21,174 112,679 
CS re rere 26,881 23,147 %*24,024  *24,360 98,412 
— oe, OE re *23,823  *25,463 18,915 24,602 92,803 
aR iibcehahcku ven seean ews s 20,695 25,916 27,149 18,325 92,085 
Cc *hristian DEE dxdedencssaewes 21,186 20,100 *25,032 *24,024 90, 342 
569,298 477,567 355,703 335,524 1,738,092 
Grand Total....... canes un 1,696,697 1,641,620 1,267,980 1,182,710 5,789,007 
*5 issues. 73 issues. 
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THIS contents is the reason Cosmopol- 
90,02: itan is able to do what no other magazine 


80,360 7 has ever done before—sell 1,000,000 



































50,65! copies a month at twenty cents. 
55,755 | 
54,15¢ 
53,08: = 
49,772 = / 
47 ,25¢ =| 
31,03¢ = q 
sts ff] COSMOPOLITAN 
27,07¢ = 
13, 930 VOL LNII NOVEMBER 1017 NO © 
) ; 
deen Contents 
140,299 AUTHORS ARTICLES AND FEATURES ILLUSTRATORS 
201,080 When the Leaves Turm— . p 
198,521 . Cover Design . Harrison Fisher 
160,054 Herbert Kaufman The Smelting-Pot 
et Ella Wheeler Wilcox The Need (Poem) W. T. Benda 
97862 Arnold Bennett The Meaning of Frocks . Frank Snapp 
79,159 Maurice Maeterlinck Our Invisible Helpers W. T. Benda 
79,003 The Stage To-day 
3 ot Lillie Langtry Myself and Others 
57,760 George Ade The Fable of What They 
55,129 wan Ditivered. 03 ‘Then John T. McCutcheon 
47, 062 
SHORT STORIES 
743 739 Booth Tarkington . + Walter-John Worth Brehm 
Samuel Merwin . « In Sand-fly Time Howard Chandler Christy 
Charles G. D. Roberts . The Eagle Paul Bransom 
193,823 DanaGatlin. . — . Flower of Courts Edward L. Chase 
147,183 George Randolph Chester Ladies in Finance Charles E. Chambers 
peed Arthur B. Reeve The Phantom Parasite Will Foster 
79,984 ~ NOVELS 
$ <a Owen Johnson Virtuous Wives George Gibbs = 
47,818 Elizabeth Robins Camilla Alonzo Kimball = 
42,612 Robert W. Chambers The Restless Sex W. D. Stevens = q 
39,449 = 
33,445 = 
28,239 = = ; 
26,860 = $1.50 A YEAR i _ = ¥ 
25,633 = aed monthly ty Satransnan Sage eager oe = ‘ 
22,189 = rie Saree iaces Mes mite Shes Poe Aes ketene = i 
60,726 = Cosmopolitan, 119 West 40th Street, New York = : 
= = 
379,783 = B a | ee : = 
272,573 = . = 
468 | uy Quality.but buy it in Quantity. 4 
153,046 = = 
112679 | = Sell to prosperous people and sell them = 
98,412 = me, = j 
ae by the million. = 
90,342 f§ 2 = 
38,092 | = = 
89,007 mba 






































































































































The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 





Classroom 


—* as long as there has 
been such a thing as na- 
tional advertising, there has been 
an attempt to impress the retail 
distributor with its effectiveness 
in lessening sales-resistance and 
creating consumer-demand; or in 
the familiar jargon of business, 
there have been efforts to “sell 
the distributor on the advertis- 
ing.” There are several time- 
honored ways of making this ef- 
fort impressive. One is to photo- 
graph a group of front covers of 
the publications in which the ad- 
vertising is appearing. Another 
is to make an “army” of the com- 
bined readers of the periodicals, 
and tell how long it would take 
them, marching four abreast. to 
pass a given point (name of giver 
not known). Or again, the com- 
pleteness with which these period- 
icals cover the land (“Hundreds 
of readers in your town, Mr. 
Dealer”) is emphasized. 
* * 


In many cases however, the 
Schoolmaster feels that the na- 
tional advertiser puts too much 
reliance upon the imagination of 
the dealer, on his power to grasp 
the significance of mere figures. 
To say “combined circulation of 
10,000,000” after all doesn’t mean 
very much, especially in these 
days when Congress has educated 
all of us to think that anything 
under a billion is picayunish. It 
is hard to err on the side of too 
much visualization, when you are 
striving to make clear to the dis- 
tributor just what a tremendous 
campaign it is that you have un- 
der way. 

One of the cleverest devices 
for putting this over, which the 
Schoolmaster has seen in a long 
time, is the “Publicity Time 
Table” used not long ago by Pratt 
& Lambert, paint and varnish 
makers, in selling their publicity 
campaign to their distributors. 
This “time table” consisted of a 
simple list of publications, the 
name of the article advertised, 
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the date, and the size of the space. 
It covered a period of six months. 
However, instead of listing only 
the name of the periodical and a 
lump statement of the amount of 
advertising, the list was tabulated 
according to date of appearance 
of the copy, and every issue of 
every publication was listed sep- 
arately. Thus, if the advertising 
was appearing in one magazine 
six times, that publication was 
shown in the list six times, in the 
consecutive order of the dates of 
issue. At the proper dates in the 
list were inserted as well the vari- 
ous types of dealer help furnished, 
and the quantity of each. Thus 
as the dealer runs his eye down 
the chronological list of dates, he 
finds that there was hardly a day 
jn the whole six months on which 
some periodical did not appear 
containing Pratt & Lambert copy. 
or on which dealer help was not 
sent out. If, for instance. he 
looked at the week from March 
19 to March 26, here is what he 
found had been done to help him 
sell goods during that time: 


41,324 Dealer Folders No. 1— 
“Have You Got the Countersign?’’ 
March 19th 


March 19th 
8012 Non-Effecto Dealer Letters No. 3 
March 19th 
House Beautiful (“61 and Vitralite) 
Back Outside Cover—3 Colors 
March 20th 
Popular Mechanics (Effecto) 
%-page March 20th 
2871 Accessory Dealer Folders No. 1— 
“Chain” March 20th 
American Architect 
1 page March 21st 
Paint, Oil & Drug Review 
1 page March 21st 
Saturday Evening Post (Effecto) 
3-in. single-column March 22d 
Red Book (Effecto) 
Y% page March 23d 
llardware & Metal 
1 page March 24th 
Good Housekeeping 
(“61” and Vitralite) 
6-in. double-column March 25th 
Country Life in America 
(“61 and Vitralite) 
8-in. double-column March 25th 
Drugs, Oils and Paints 
1 page March 25th 
942 Railroad Letters No. 1— 


753 Hotel Letters No. 1 


March 26th 
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The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 


} Makers of all kinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and 
Marts, by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners of 
i U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
The Largest Makers and ae ng vr Advertising Plates in 
the Wor 


| 
| 
| REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
| you will, perhaps, find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 

















e e* e 
GHeElectrical The Electrical Experimenter 
Ex erimenter now in its fifth year with a circwation of 

p 78,000, has the largest circulation of any 
electrical periodical printed in the United 
States and abroad. It caters to young men 
and grown-ups with hobbies, who can afford 
to spend money. An ideal publication for all 
electrical and mechanical advertising as well 
as instruction. 

The October issue carried 7,022 lines of 
paid advertising. Over 200 papers and period- 
icals quoted from the columns of THE ELEC- 


TRICAL EXPERIMENTER last month. 
Send for circulation statement and rates. 








Experimenter Publishing Company 
260 Fulton St., New York City. 


Population 67,000 Trading Centre for 100,000 
Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. A Dry Town doing Biz Business. People have money to spend. 


























Daily Edition exceeds 15,000 


Flat Commercial rate 40 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 


Carries a page of want advertisements. Oldest 
city paper. Write us for booklet of General 
Business Information about Brockton. 


ee ae ee | 
22,000 Bank “Purchasing Agents” 


Get SUCCESSFUL BANKING every month. 

8 Every copy reaches the hands of the real buyers 

in this number of the best banks of the United 

te or 3c States. A full page in two colors—$75. Write 


SUCCESSFUL BANKING 




















BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN f 
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of an aggressive, successful concern 
rated UC, remains—undraftable 
for lack of one ear drum: the sales 
manager. 


He is 27, married, seasoned in pro- 
ductive sales work, university 
trained, capable of producing vol- 
umes of business by intelligent use 
of the mails. He bucks the line of 
greatest resistance. He knows 
good advertising and can inspire 
yours. Do you want him? 


She is willing to go where he goes. 
“L. B.,” Box 14, PRINTERS’ INK. 


The Five and Ten Centand 
Variety Store 


MAGAZINE 


Oldest and Largest Publication with 
Largest circulation in the Popular 
Price Merchandise field. 
If you manufacture merchandise that 
can be sold at prices ranging from 5c 
to $5.00 investigate this field. 
Hundreds of other concerns have been 
doing a satisfactory business through 
the columns of our publication for the 
past nine years. 

Write for convincing proof. 


Chrest Publishing Company 
Gerke Bldg. Cincinnati, O. 


CLIMAX X 






















































































































































SQUARE-TOP 
PAPER CLIPS 


PATENTED DEC. 12 





Highest in QUALITY, Lowest in PRICE. 
Packed 10.000 to hox 





Packed 1000 to box; 2c per M extra. 


BUFFALO AUTOMATIC MFG.CO. 
457 Washington St., Buffalo, N.Y. 











one survivor 
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Handled in this way, as a sort 
of “confidential diary of an ad- 
| vertising manager,” the effect of 
| the campaign seems genuinely 
| overpowering. It conveys, as no 

other form with which the School 
| master is acquainted could do, the 
ceaselessness with which an effec 
tive national advertising campaign 
brings its batteries to bear upon 
the public. The schedule was ac- 
companied, of course, by a state- 
ment showing the circulation of 
each of the publications listed. 

This list was sent to the distri- 
butors’ salesmen for them to show 
to jobbers and dealers, and in this 
way its effectiveness was intensi- 
fied. The salesman himself was 
sold the idea in a letter which ac- 
companied the chart, and was 
shown how to impress upon the 
jobber or dealer the meaning of 
the campaign, by exhibiting the 
list to him. 

x kk 


When a department _ store 
strives to “sell” itself and its buy- 
ing methods to manufacturers and 
jobbers the fact is worth noting. 
This is virtually what R. H. Macy 
& Company, of New York, are 
doing by means of a letter from a 
manufacturer’s salesman to his 
house, copies of which Macy has 
sent out as a booklet. 

The news carries fast when a 
store’s buyers treat salesmen with 
too little courtesy. Travelers get 
together in the hotel lobbies after 


STUBBS 
OFFSET 


AN ORGANIZATION 












OF ABILITY -AND 
DEPENDABILITY 


THE STUBBS CO 


DETROIT 





To reduce ycur | 
selling expense \ 








win Heegstra 


H. Walton HEEGSTRA iInc.—MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 






























the day’s work is over and tell of 
heir experiences, and if one of 
heir number has been ill-used he 
5 very ready to stigmatize the 
irm or the firm’s representa- 
ive who was responsible. The 
elling fraternity thus has the 
1ouse branded just as surely as 
f the warning were tacked to its 
ront door. And salesmen there- 
ifter are on their guard—suspi- 
ious—if the stories come often 
nough, they may shun the dealer 
ntirely. 
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The case doesn’t end even here. | 


\ whole class of stores may be 
embraced in the category and the 
just and unjust may all be given 


a more or less unsavory reputa- | 


tion. 


Department stores have suffered | 
because of the methods employed | 


by a few of their number, until 


wholesalers have refused to deal | 


with some of them at all. 
be that the buyer is a price-whit- 
tler, that he insists on unusual 
and-impossible terms, that he is 
arrogant, abusive, or perhaps, only 
that he has a name for breaking 
appointments consistently with 
salesmen. Whatever the cause, the 
store that employs buyers whose 
methods or bearing are objection- 
able eventually loses many an op- 
portunity to make favorable pur- 
chases. 
* ok * 

It is to tell manufacturers and 
jobbers, who have goods to sell 
for which a department store 
would be a logical market, of the 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settle- 
ments everywhere. 
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The keen interest and 
applause with which 


Animated 
Trailer 


Films 


are received prove 
their selling power 
Write for booklet explain- 
ing this new Dealers’ Help - 
Manhattan Slide & Film Co., Inc. 


. “Trailers that Lead’’ 
118 East 28th St. New York City 



































PETERSON 


& DEAN 


‘GRAND RAPIDS 


MICHIGAN 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 


It is easy to spend the appropria- 
tion, but to invest it with profit to 
the advertiser requires merchandis- 
ing judgment. 











A SERVICE 


Every advertising man should have it. 
THE STALKER ADVERTISING COMPANY, INC. 





STALKERS UNIVERSAL RATE SERVICE 
Published FOUR TIMES a year—QUARTERLY 
Gives essential data on all Magazines and Newspapers 
having Circulation 5000 or over. N 
. convenient form for quick reference and pocket or pigeon 
Not a Directory hole use. Endorsed and used by over 250 Ageacies—hund 
Advertisers—Publishers—Special Representatives. 





Compiled in the most 


Write today—save yourself tomorrow. 
631 Nasby Bldg., Toledo, Ohie 
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100% PROFIT 


on fast-selling side line. Indestruct- 

ible Signs for Roads, Streets and Ad- 

vertising Purposes. Field unlimited. 

No investment. Write today for 
catalog and samples. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE SIGN CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 














Turkeys For Sale 


Natural Colors 
15 inches high. 


Price $2.50 


A suggestion to 
help your win- 
dow advertising. 
Our booklet, 


Successful Ad- 
vertising [deas 
FREE 











The Old King Cole Papier Mache Co. 
Canton, Ohio 

















P j t I 
Typography that will make 
your advertising attractive. 


SERVICE that will help 
tell your story convincingly. 


Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
Eighth Ave., 33d to 34th St., New York City 
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pt delivery of your mail and express 

yt veewrsieg the name end address of the yaad nana 
on a label eat ing your business 
McCOURT GUMMED LABELS IN PERFORATED ROLLS 
A 4d for add nm your t iter. Gummed 
fate rolls pbagrcomggee ete Hh pethineel than the 
old style flat and Joose label. Buy your gummed labels of 
gommed label specialiote 

Send for full particulars and catalogue 


McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO. 
H. H. BLACK, Pres. 
53 Bennett St. Bradford, Pa. 


GUMMED LABELS 





Macy methods that the salesman’s 
letter is being circulated. While 
the name of the manufacturer is 
not given, Macy gives assurance 
that it is a genuine letter and the 
circumstances related _ carry 
greater weight, consequently, than 
if the store made itself responsi- 
ble for the statements which it 
contains. 

The letter tells of the cour- 
teous treatment the salesman re- 
ceived from the store’s buyers 
on his first call; of the appoint- 
ment that was made to see his 
samples and of the order that was 
given him, at a higher price than 
the figure he had determined upon 
as a minimum. 

It is a good sign that a big 
store thus cultivates the good will 
of its sources of supply. It can 
do better for itself and for its 
customers if it establishes a basis 
of friendliness with manufactur- 
ers and the wholesalers who act 
for manufacturers. 

Perhaps it presages a better re- 
lationship with makers of goods 
standardized by advertising, which 
would help department stores im- 
measurably in their competition 
with neighborhood and specialty 
shops. 








Like Common Clay 


Who among you would care to 
mould an interesting ability 
into a replica of himself 
WILLIAM A. SLOANE 
790 Riverside Drive, New York Cily 
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‘Commercial Art Work 





“GIBBONS, Knows CANADA” 
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| Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED 


ookkeeper & Office Manager—Printing 
xperience, capable to do _ estimating. 
hicago concern. Salary $130 to $300 
er month. Write immediately. H. H. 
larrison & Co., Association Bldg., Chi- 
ago. 
VANTED—Reliable subscription solici- 
ors for a trade publication with a na- 
ional circulation. More than half a 
uillion firms and individuals in this 
eld. References required. Box 239, 
Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—By a Boston agency. 
experienced copy man to handle 
hardware and machinery accounts. 
Address Box 252, PRINTERS’ INK. 


\RTIST—One with agency experience 
preferred, who has creative ideas, can 
make profitable connection with live 
service agency. Write fully concerning 
yourself and send samples of work. The 
Direct Advertising Service, 330 Third 
St. S. E., Canton, Ohio. 


Wanted—High-class salesman with suc- 
cessful experience to represent one of 
the largest Direct-Advertising and Print- 
ng concerns in the middle west. Should 
have general knowledge of advertising 
and merchandising as well as familiarity 
with printing and engraving. Fine op- 
portunity for right man. Address Box 
259, care Printers’ Ink, and state fully 
experience and references. 


PROFITABLE 
OPPORTUNITY 


WANTED—A young solicitor, 18-20 
yrs., with imagination and enterprise. 
May obtain a position paying from $20 
to $50 a week with publishers of leadin 
class magazine carrying 30,000 lines o 
advertising per issue. 
Also another position awaits an older 
man, draft exempt. 

Address Box 238, care Printers’ Ink. 


























Assistant Advertising Manager 
wanted by old, established man- 
ufacturers of a well-known 
canned food product. 

Advertising is done mainly by 
the services of specialty men 
calling on grocers, window dis- 
plays and direct work to the 
consumers. Good opportunity 
for a man who has had some 
experience in similar distribu- 
ting methods. 

Full business record must be 
given, age and salary wanted 
for first year. Headquarters 
would be New York City. 

Reply Box 241, Printers’ Ink 
Office. 

Replies will be 
strictly confidential. 


considered 

















WANTED—Young man, mechanically 
inclined, to work into editorship of 
trade paper. Must be ambitious, willing 
to start at beginning, and have a clear, 
thinking brain, a good knowledge of 
English and of practical mechanics. 
State age, qualifications and salary ex- 
pected. Address, Trade Journal, Box 
245, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—A real salesman; 1 





would 
like him young; by an old established 
concern, in Toronto, Can., whose prod- 
uct consists of art work, engraving in 
all its branches, a complete printing 
plant. If you have had any experience 
in selling any of the lines mentioned 
and would be interested in working for 
a Company located in a country that 
offers a good reward for a real sales- 
man, write for particulars. Box 247, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


e 
Copywriter Wanted 
Rapidly-growing advertisers’ service de- 
partment of monthly trade journal (en- 
gineering) wants experienced copy- 
writer who can make own _ layouts. 
Splendid opportunity for good _all- 
around man who can turn out a large 
volume of result-producing copy. Ex- 





. perience in preparing subscription cir- 


culars helpful but not essential. Apply 
stating salary and experience, Box 267, 
Printers’ Ink. 


AUTOMOBILE EDITOR WANTED! 
Preferably a man who has served as an 
automobile editor of either a_ trade 
paper or newspaper. Must be thor- 
oughly familiar with the automobile 
field; with its manufacturing and sell- 
ing problems; must have perspective ta 
recognize “Good News”; must be ana- 
lytical, thorough and constructive. More- 
over, should have acquaintanceship with 
the trade. For such a man there are 
good opportunities to engage with an 
established trade paper organization. 
State experience, references and salary 
desired. Box 237, care Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Correspondent 
Wanted 


Wholesale manufacturer has an 
opening for a cracker-jack sales 
letter writer and is ready to pay 
him whatever he is worth. Must 
be able to write letters that will 
turn inquiries into orders, and 
special correspondence to open up 
fields for our salesmen. Also spe- 
cial letter writing for the benefit 
of our jobbers’ salesmen. A man 
about 35 years of age will best fit 
our idea. Apply with full details 
that will help us in coming to a 
decision. Box 266, Printers’ Ink. 
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Wanted—Business manager with capital 
to develop the advertising and circula- 
tion of a strong magazine that appeals 
to mothers. Excellent opportunity for 
the right man. Address C. P. E., 
1500, New York City. 


Copy Writer wanted by Middle West 
Advertising Agency. Permanent posi- 
tion, if satisfactory. Must have experi- 
ence in preparation of direct literature. 
State age, nationality, previous experi- 
ence, and salary expected. Address 
Box 243, care Printers’ Ink. 


A YOUNG MAN who has had experi- 
ence in preparing automobile or acces- 
sories catalogues, parts lists and other 
sales and service literature can capi- 
talize his experience by going into a 
slightly different field of automobile 
activity, where an opportunity awaits 
him in an established and successful or- 
ganization. He must be a bright, clean 
American, preferably of draft age, but 
exempt. His letter must outline his 
education and experience in full and 
demonstrate his faith in himself. The 
need is urgent and the chance to grow 
depends very largely on the ability of 
the man selected for the work. Ad- 
dress, Box 256, Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced Salesman 


Exempt from military duty, 
wanted by one of the best known 
trade papers in the country, to 
work in Chicago territory. 

Man must have had experience in 
selling advertising in first class 
publication and be able to suggest 
ideas and write copy for pros- 
pects. 

Send letter giving full details 
about past experience, references 
and salary desired. No attention 
will be given applications which 
do not contain this information. 
Address Box 269, Printers’ Ink. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 
Rapid Addressing Stenci] Machine for 
Circulation work. Motor Driven; in 
very good condition. 
MororcycLe & Bicycte ILLUSTRATED, 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


OMEIKE’S PRESS’ CLIPPING 

BUREAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
be interested. Most reliable bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 











Associated Press 
Annual Reports 


Wanted annual reports of Associated 
Press from 1892 to 1909. State price 
for any or all. Bruce, P. O. Box 63, 
a: es 
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IDEAS. Study the best selling and 
advertising ideas in America. e clip 
newspaper ads—your line—all principal 
cities. Cost small. BOYD SYSTEM, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


COLLEGE MAN, now making good sell- 
ing space, wants a chance at bigger 
things. What high-class publication f. 
- opening? Box 246, care Printers’ 
nk 


Capable young woman for advertisin 
department _ publication; onparlanaal 
make-up and general routine, also sten- 
ographer. Good references. Box 260, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Advertising training—experience; good 
on layouts. Connection desired with 
agency or as assistant to manager. Box 
254, care Printers’ Ink. 

















Ex-newspaper man—editor and news- 
writer—with advertising training and 
experience, wants position in or near 
New York City. Steady, dependable; no 
booze. Box 248, care Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
To make headquarters with advertiser 
or agency on salary or piece work. Ten 
years’ experience (design, lettering, fi 
ure and idea man). Box 264, care P. r 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR 
a capable man, thoroughly qualified to 
intelligently assist a busy Executive, ef- 
ficiently manage an office, or conduct 
correspondence? Box 244, care P. I. 


Young man, just over draft age; can 
write, estimate and lay out work; fa- 
miliar with engraving and _ binding; 
seeks position with agency or mail-order 
house. Address D. J., Box 242, P. I 


SALES MANAGER—Ten years in the 
beverage business, handling Domestic 
and Export Sales. Now employed, but 
desires to make change. Prefer same 
or food product line. Box 255, P. I. 


Here’s a young fellow— 
nineteen—with the stuff. Confident, 
clean-cut, full of ideas, broad-visioned, 
mature. Two years agency training— 
copy, service. College (evenings) now. 
Box 262, care Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT TO ADVERTISER 
Young man with agency experience, 
good education and plenty of ambition, 
wants a position in advertising agency 
or advertising department of manufac- 
turing concern. Box 261, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
and manager, favorably acquainted 
throughout Eastern territory and West, 
successful record, seeks opening on gen- 
eral or class publication. Letters con- 
fidential. Box 253, Printers’ Ink. 


* Mr. Advertising Manager : 
If I can’t suggest enough sound sales- 


promotion ideas in two weeks to pay 
my salary for a year, I’ll leave by 


























“mutual consent.” Age 26. Well edu- 
cated. Creative ability. Competent ste- 
nographer correspon ent. en years 


versatile sales and purchasing depart- 
ment training. Energetic, 257, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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ALVERTISING man desires position 
with a live, progressive newspaper. 
Prictical newspaper man. Fine on 
co y and lay-outs. Live-wire and a 
bu-iness-getter. Can come at once. 
Bc< 263, P. I. 


cCPY - ay oo ss 
M’NAGER. N. gency man, 
ye.rs’ experience Xi pocoe rt 
bi-ger opportunity. Draft exempt. 
Ncw employed. Best references. $35- 
$4). Box 258, care Printers’ Ink. 


T) ADE PAPER REPRESENTATIVE 
in Cleveland. Best “diversified industry”’ 
city in U. S. Can handle Ohio, In- 
dina, Pittsburgh and Erie. Eight a 
successful experience. Address S. A.C., 
O'd Colony Club, Hollenden Hotel, 
C eveland. 


An Efficient Woman 
having newspaper, sales-letter, copy- 
writing and good business experience 
wants new connection in Philadelphia— 
not just a “job,” but a real opportunity. 
luitiative; versatility; executive ability. 
Box 268, care Printers’ Ink. 


Position Wanted: By an able executive 
o' mature age, who is thoroughly ex- 
perienced and capable of handling a 
business or department. Have had 
varied business experience, can handle 
a big proposition efficiently and produce 
results. _ Will consider as with 
merit. Box 270, care Printers’ Ink 


Advertising Manager—Solicitor 
Now with well-known magazine, wishes 
to join larger and more progressive or- 
ganization ; bigger opportunity, rather 
than larger salary, is desired. Highest 
references from present employer, ad- 
vertisers and agencies. Box 251, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AND DEVELOPMENT EXECUTIVE 
College education; plenty of practical 
experience with large corporations; a 
thorough knowledge of campaigns, fol- 
low-up letters, booklets and folders. 
Initiative in a practical way; good judg- 
ment; a man capable of delivering the 
goods. Immediate engagement. Write 
for interview. Philadelphia or New 




















York preferred. Box 249, care P. I. 








ADVERTISING AND 
SALES MAN 


with ten years’ broad, successful 
experience behind him wants a 
job as advertising manager, where 
a distinct future awaits him’ Wide 
knowledge of specialty selling, and 
direct-by-mail methods. Especially 
qualified for publicity department 
of specialty manufacturer or mail- 
order house. Experienced execu- 
tive, thoroughly familiar with ad- 
vertising department organization 
and management. Versatile copy- 
writer. Prefer to locate in the 
East. Age 29, married. Now em- 
ployed, but ready to make quick 
change. Salary $60 per week. Box 


250, care Printers’ Ink. 
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EXPORT manufacturers’ representa- 
tive, now selling hardware specialties 
and tools regularly to over 100 export 
firms, with thorough knowledge of the 
business and confidence of buyers, 
wants exclusive control of few addi- 
tional lines. Compensation in commis- 
sion on increase, of business. Address, 
Export, P. O. Box 109, New York City. 





FIRST “OVER THE TOP” 

7 yrs. traveling all cities over 5, 000, sell- 
ing and advertising experience in com- 
mercial trenches of America and Can- 
ada. Keen knowledge of trade condi- 
tions, selling and advertising campaigns. 
You need a practical sales mgr., ad. 
mgr., research man, commercial survey 
man. Wire or write Box.271, P. I 





=> WANTED: A MAN’S SIZE JOB 


doing constructive advertising and 
saleswork in organization carrying 
on this work themselves but perhaps 
have not the department fully de- 
veloped. Three years sales and ad- 
vertising executive. Supervised 
correspondence. Personally devel- 
oped territory. Graduate college 
and several business schools. Want 
larger field of activit Agreeable 
to start as assistant. Fast preferred. 
Thirty years—but with the experi- 
ence. Draft exempt. Salary reason- 





— 
wesBox 240, care Printers’ Ink. 








Wanted with 
Advertiser or Agent 


—man-sized opening: Preparation 
of advertising copy, direct matter 
of all kinds, layouts; also technical, 
editorial and publicity work, com- 
pilation of data in the field, lecture 
and convention work; displays, me- 
chanical demonstrators, dealer 
helps; improvement of either the 
package or the product for style or 
mechanical design—to cut cost and 
increase merchandising appeal, 
selling. 


Now designing, writing and selling 
for leading New York service 
printer of fine advertising. 


Have had general agency expe- 
rience in copy and art, with some 
selling; five years advertising and 
publicity manager of large manu- 
facturer; two years sales manager 
marketing novelty through drug 
stores. 


Experience and success demonstrat- 
able. 


Address: Box 265, Printers’ INK. 
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THE BIGGEST 
OCTOBER IN 
: YEARS 











One hundred and twenty-four 
representative national 
advertisers INVESTED 


in advertising space in the 


October 
Scribner’s— 
ON THE STANDS NOW 
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TheRotogravureSection 


The Rotogravure Section 
of The Chicago Tribune has 


proven value. 
Franklin Simon of New York 


writes: “It is with pride that we 
look back as being among the first 


houses to recognize the value of 
the Rotogravure Section as an advertis- 
ing medium, and we are using this section 
of the big papers throughout the country 
with the most satisfactory results. The 


Rotogravure Section of THE CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE has been well represented 
with Franklin Simon & Co. advertise- 
ments, and we are well satisfied with the 
response achieved through this particular 
medium.” . 

Space is now being sold for the 1918 Spring is- 


’ gsues.° Quick action will prevent disappoint- 
ments. Rate, $1,000 per page (9} in. x 15fin.). 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 














